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THE METROPOLITAN. 


NOVEMBER, 1831. 


_ 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE REFORM BILL AND THE LORDS. 


In our Number for September we gave a Journal of the Reform 
Bill in the House of Commons down to the 19th of August, when 
the 17th clause of the Bill was agreed to. The stock of ideas and 
arguments which the Opposition could muster was by this time 
nearly exhausted. To make them last thus far, they had been rung 
in an infinity of changes until Opposition ingenuity could “ no 
further go.” The transposition of words in the cacoéthes loquendi 
was indeed exemplified by Sir Charles Wetherell through the de- 
bate on the remaining clauses of the Bill; but even the far-fetched 
allusions and grotesque witticisms of the Honourable Gentleman 
began te fatigue his partisans. Their cheers grew fainter and 
fainter, and came upon the ear in a ‘‘ dying, dying fall” at last. The 
clauses of the Bill passed the Committee ou the 6th of September, 
Colonel Sibthorpe alone varied the monotony of the scene on the 
part of the Opposition, by a display of a serio-comiec character, 
highly diverting; and more than smiles arose on the lips of 
members on both sides, as the Colonel with delicious pathos took 
leave in perspective of the existing institutions of the country. The 
oracular Colonel imagined he spoke the epilogue to the Con- 
stitution in the lower House. <A _ few alterations were proposed 
by Lord John Russell, and expiring efforts were made to ven 
the places of certain boroughs in the Schedules by the Opposition ; 
but their motions were not carried. Sir James Scarlett essayed to 
speak, but too late. The question ‘‘ that the Bill do pass,” on the 
19th of October, was carried; 345 for, and 236 against it; the 
majority being 109. Mr. Croker vituperated the Bill. Sir Charles 
Wetherell warned the Peers of England by the French Revolution 
(that favourite scare-crow with argument-exhausted Toryism) in 
vain. Sir R. Peel admitted that there was a strong feeling in favour of 
Reform, but that the present Bill was one of so democratic a cast 
he could not support it. Thus ended the history of the Bill im the 
Commons. 

We have now to follow the Bill to the Lords. Suspicion had 
been entertained that a majority of ten or a dozen Peers would 
appear against the measure, and that it would therefore not pass. 
Numerous members of the House of Lords, it is well known, 
owe their coronets to their interference, contrary to the letter and 
law of the Constitution, with the elections of members of the 
November, 1831.—VOL. 11. NO. VII. Q 
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House of Commons, and to possessing unhallowed property in 
boroughs ; and these were deemed sufliciently influential to aise 
the scale against the minister, if the unbiassed Peers, pro and 
con in sentiment, as was supposed to be the case, divided with a 
small majority on the ministerial side. Throwing into the side of 
Opposition the holders of close boroughs, it was feared that a 
majority, but of no great amount, would crush the measure, The 
tendency of feeling among many of the Peers is the extreme of 
aristocratic, and not a few make pretensions of an undetined supe- 
riority over their fellow-subjects, unconnected with that natural in- 
fluence which wealth, if they be wealthy, confers upon them in 
common with property in general, unconnected with their situation 
in the House of Peers as legislators,—a sort of ridiculous consequence 
which generates a feeling of fancied superiority. ‘This feeling has 
created for every question relating to popular liberty, in times past, 
the reverse of a kindly reception in the House of Peers among that 
portion of its members who have more of prejudice, and lack of 
sound judgment, than becomes legislators. Lt is not, it cannot, it 
must not be forgotten by the people of England, that so great were 
the aristocratic prejudices of the House of Peers im 1689, that 
when James Il. was expelled by the House of Commons and by 
the people from a nation whose liberties he had outraged, he ranked 
half the House of Lords, save two, among his friends,—enemies to 
the freedom of the British people! Three voices more, and the 
people of England, the House of Commons, and half the House of 
Peers, must have submitted to bend the neck to despotism !—and 
the Electors of Hanover have still been petty German princes! We 
might cite other instances of this sympathy with arbitrary feeling in 
the Hlouse of Peers, but one is enough. tn the present instance, 
however, the Bishops, save two, ranged themselves against the 
feeling of the country, and aided to throw out the Bill. Now their 
having seats in the House of Peers at all, where temporal and 
spiritual affairs mingle, isan anomaly ; and it was to a proper jealousy 
ot so heterogeneous a proceeding that our forefathers were very neat 
keeping them out altogether. How much then does it become them 
to refrain from interfering in great popular questions on either side, 
how much less to put themselves conspicuously forward, and beard the 
feelings of 20,000,000 of people; two-thirds of whom, though free 
political subjects, do not acknowledge the creed which confers 
temporal power upon them. The situation of the Bishops respecting 
the Reform Bill, was one of peculiar delicacy, and the ground they 
would have gained by refraining altogether from interference is lost, 
and more than its advantages flung into the scale against them. 
They took their part, however, and they must bear the result. They 
have weakened their hold where it was desirable it should be 
strengthened. The majority of those who voted, did it, we shall no 
doubt be told, from a conviction of their doing right. Even @ 
Philpotts might for once have felt, that political heterodoxy which 
may involve half a dozen opposite credences at the same moment, 
is perfectly compatible with orthodoxy in religion. The ecclestas- 
tical conscience, of all consciences, is the easiest of adaptation to the 
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owner’s immediate exigencies. We have heard, too, whispers of 
treachery and deception by some who bear the sacred garb. Are 
we to credit them ’ 

The mode in which the Bill was treated in the House of Lords, 
must impress the public with no agreeable feeling of their Lord- 
ships’ courtesy or good manners, Their Lordships exercised an un- 
doubted right in throwing out the Bill, if they chose. The free 
exercise of their discretion belongs to them by the Constitution ; but 
whether in the present instance they acted either with good policy 
as respects themselves or the country, is another question. A pro- 
portion of them clearly acted on the side of self-interest ; and 
we have yet to learn, notwithstanding a good deal of cant upon 
the subject among themselves, that a Lord is less governed by selfish 
motives than other men,—we believe he is to the full as much under 
their government. ‘The Bill was scarcely received with decency by 
the Opposition. The admitted demand for Parliamentary Reform 
by the country at large, the petitions which crowded in, the voice 
of a majority of the House of Commons amounting to 109, after 
long and anxious deliberation and debate, could not repress im- 
patient indications of the spirit with which it was regarded by its 
irreconcilable enemies. Some semblance of temper might, for good 
manners’ sake, have been preserved. A measure supported by so 
large a proportion of their Lordships, by the Commons, and people 
of England, and by the authority of the King himself, was entitled 
to be dealt with respectfully, especially as the Opposition was sate, 
knowing its strength: but what was the fact? Though a proportion 
of the non-content Lords would allow some Reform to be needful, 
(such a minimum no doubt as they alone might think fit to grant,) 
they, so far from suffering the Bill to go into a Committee, where 
they might have clipped it down until it was as useless as they could 
desire for any good purpose, abruptly moved that ‘ the Bill be re- 
jected!” Lord Wharnclifie seemed scarcely aware of the impres- 
sion such a motion so worded must produce—that it would naturally 
fill every reflecting mind with just indignation, even in the remotest 
corners of the land. He subsequently asked leave of the House to 
amend his motion, which was very properly opposed by EarlGrey, Lord 
Holland, and others, on the ground that the motion and words were 
not tnadvertent. A portion of the Opposition, among them the 
Dukes of Wellington and Buckingham, strongly urged the propriety 
and necessity of changing them; and those who had opposed the 
change, very mistakenly in our opinion, gave way. 

We may here be excused for explaining why we use the words 
“very mistakenly.”’ Lord Wharncliffe we believe to be a sincere 
man. His Lordship too concedes the necessity of some Reform, as 
well as a few other of the opposing Lords, though they will not con- 
descend to explain the limit to which they are willing the measure 
should extend. Many of the moderate Tories profess the same doctrine. 
It happens unfortunately for themselves that their party is nothing by 
itself. The moderate Tories are not strong enough to face the Whigs, 
and to battle the question of power alone. When the Duke of 
Wellington carried the measure of Catholic Emancipation, it was 
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by the aid of the Whigs; and that step led to the Duke's downfall as 
a minister. The bigoted, prejudiced, ignorant, purblind U Itra-Tories 
withdrew their support from his Grace, because he would not con. 
descend to be their tool in every thing, as former ministers had been - 
and when his Grace was forced to resign, these stupid bigots, when 
too late, returned him back their support. There is no doubt but 
the hostility of Sir Robert Peel and the late ministers to dis. 
franchising East Retford, was owing to the necessity of coneili. 
ating this party, though at the expence of their better judgment, 
We must imagine Sir Robert to be a very different man trom what 
we believe him to be, if he had so little knowledge of public feeling 
as not to have perceived the expediency of transferring, from corrupt 
boroughs to large places, the elective franchise. The Ultra-Tories, 
however, will be the dictating party. ‘Their influence is paramount, for 
most of them hold close boroughs, or are connected with borough 
interests ; and they therefore dictate to the whole Tory body much 
more than they would be suffered to do on any other score, save that 
of influence arising from their usurpation of popular rights. Their 
measures are always the result of mutual deliberation ; and they are 
not men who stickle much in niceties, as regards the effect any step 
may have on the public mind, if their own corrupt objects are in 
jeopardy. This party will have no Reform at all: they would ra- 
ther exercise their power in strengthening their position in the do- 
mains of the people. They would resist by brute force, if they 
dared, any innovation that had a chance of affecting themselves; 
and they exhibit, amid all this absence of respect for public feel- 
ing, so much absurdity, stupidity, and lack of the commonest po- 
litical foresight, that the moderate part of the Opposition are at 
times scarcely able to disguise their contempt of the capacity of those 
for whom they are constrained to exhibit a deference to insure their 
weight as a party. We look upon the first wording of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s motion to be the expression prompted by this party’s feeling, 
und thoughtlessly adopted by his Lordship. They have no feeling for 
the Ilouse of Commons, for the nation, for the Sovereign—self 
is their pole-star. 

In Lord Wharncliffe’s speech nothing new was promulgated. He 
did not answer one point in Lord G rey’s masterly exposition of the 
end and objects of the Bill. Lord Wharneliffe did not disguise 
that he believed the House of Commons stood in need of a check 
lest it should become too powerful, or, in other words, lest the po- 
pular interest (the whole end and design of its existence) should 
be extended through its means. By a natural inference his Lordship 
would have the influence of Peers exerted in returning members to 
counteract the end for which the Commons exist. We can make 
nothing else of his arguments. ‘The Scotch system his Lordship ad- 
mitted to want revision. He denied that petitions were to be taken 
as any evidence of a desire for Reform by a most felicitous mode 
of reasoning, and concluded by calling on the Church to oppose the 
measure. The Earl of Manstield opposed the measure in toto, but 
there was no speech of any remarkable power on the side of the Oppe- 
siuon, save the Earl of Uarrowby’s. It was curious enough 100, 
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that his Lordship’s strongest argument for the excellence of the pre- 
gent system was most pregnant with reasons for a change. His 
Lordship said he was charged with being the patron of a nomination 
borough—Tiverton, with twenty-five corporation electors. Now his 
grandfather, an attorney-general, had been introduced to the borough 
by the Government for the time being, under the patronage of a mer- 
chant, who owned great part of the borough (it should be, we suppose, 
yart of the twenty-five electors!); and the intimacy continued 
with his family until he Lord Harrowby came of age, when the 
twenty-five electors returned his Lordship to Parliament; and the 
connexion continued to his, Lord Harrowby’s, children, though he 
had no land there. Such was the marvellous power of his Lordship’s 

rsonal influence, that if a couple of nabobs had gone down there 
he should not have feared them. His Lordship forgot to say what 
favours thirteen or fourteen of these corporators had received 
from him—what situations for themselves or relatives—what young 
men had been pushed forward in the public serviee—one of the 
many modes in which such obligations are repaid. Now ‘Tiverton 
has, we believe, 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, who share in none of 
these good things. Could there be a more cogent argument in favour 
of Reform, than such a connexion as that described by Lord Har- 
rowby continuing to exist in a free country ! 

We should go into a useless length, and burthen our readers with 
repetitions, were we to notice the speeches separately. Before this 
Number of the Metropolitan appears, they will have had as much of 
them as they see worthy, by heart from the newspapers. It suflices 
to say, that able speeches were made on both sides, but that the 
Lord Chancellor’s surpassed all; that with the exception of himself 
and Lord Plunkett, the law Lords cut the worst figure in the House. 
Lord Eldon talked in his usual strain, but said nothing to the pur- 
pose respecting the Bill; a good deal of himself, his birth, parent- 
age, and education; his age, his legal opinions, his approaching end, 
and so forth, but did not cry. Lord Lyndhurst played his natural 
game, and on the present question his colour was Ultra-Tory. ‘The 
House divided. Present—-Content 128, Proxies 30—158. Non- 
contents 150, Proxies 49.—Majority against the second reading 
of the Bill, 41. 

The House of Commons met on the 11th ult., when, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Reform Bill in the Lords, resolutions 
were passed declaratory of the regret of the House at the fate of 
the Bill, and expressive of the unabated confidence of the Com- 
mons “in the integrity, perseverance, and ability” of his Majesty's 
ministers ‘* in introducing and conducting it.”” The House divided, 
329 for the motion, and 198 against it. Majority for ministers, 131. 

The utter rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords, naturally 
produced a great sensation of disappointment throughout the country. 
Excesses much to be regretted have in some places been the result, 
but they originated with the lower classes. The feeling of the 
middle classes, and of those whose opinions are of the most import- 
ance, is exhibited in a very different manner. All are eager to dis- 
cover what steps will be taken by Ministers in the present fearful 
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by the aidof the Whigs; and that step led to the Duke's downfall as 
a minister. The bigoted, prejudiced, ignorant, purblind Ultra-Tories, 
withdrew their support from his Grace, because he would not cop. 
descend to be their tool in every thing, as former ministers had been - 
and when his Grace was forced to resign, these stupid bigots, when 
too late, returned him back their support. ‘There is no doubt but 
the hostility of Sir Robert Peel and the late ministers to dis. 
franchising East Retford, was owing to the necessity of concili- 
ating this party, though at the expence of their better judgment, 
We must imagine Sir Robert to be a very different man from what 
we believe him to be, if he had so little knowledge of public feeling 
as not to have perceived the expediency of transferring, from corrupt 
boroughs to large places, the elective franchise. The Ultra-Tories, 
however, will be the dictating party. Their influence is paramount, for 
most of them hold close boroughs, or are connected with borough 
interests ; and they therefore dictate to the whole Tory body much 
more than they would be suffered to do on any other score, save that 
of influence arising from their usurpation of popular rights. Their 
measures are always the result of mutual deliberation ; and they are 
not men who stickle much in niceties, as regards the effect any step 
may have on the public mind, if their own corrupt objects are in 
jeopardy. This party will have no Reform at all: they would ra- 
ther exercise their power in strengthening their position in the do- 
mains of the people. They would resist by brute force, if they 
dared, any innovation that had a chance of affecting themselves; 
and they exhibit, amid all this absence of respect for public feel- 
ing, so much absurdity, stupidity, and lack of the commonest po- 
litical foresight, that the moderate part of the Opposition are at 
times scarcely able to disguise their contempt of the capacity of those 
for whom they are constrained to exhibit a deference to insure their 
weight as a party. We look upon the first wording of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s motion to be the expression prompted by this party’s feeling, 
and thoughtlessly adopted by his Lordship. They have no feeling for 
the Elouse of Commons, for the nation, for the Sovereign—self 
is their pole-star. 

In Lord Wharncliffe’s speech nothing new was promulgated. He 
did not answer one point in Lord Grey’s masterly exposition of the 
end and objects of the Bill. Lord Wharncliffe did not disguise 
that he believed the House of Commons stood in need of a check 
lest it should become too powerful, or, in other words, lest the po- 
pular interest (the whole end and design of its existence) should 
be extended through its means. By a natural inference his Lordship 
would have the influence of Peers exerted in returning members to 
counteract the end for which the Commons exist. We can make 
nothing else of his arguments. The Scotch system his Lordship ad- 
mitted to want revision. He denied that petitions were to be taken 
as any evidence of a desire for Reform by a most felicitous mode 
of reasoning, and concluded by calling on the Church to oppose tle 
measure. ‘The Earl of Manstield opposed the measure in toto, but 
there was no speech of any remarkable power on the side of the Opp? 
sition, save the Earl of Harrowby’s. It was curious enough too, 
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that his Lordship’s strongest argument for the excellence of the pre- 
gent system was most pregnant with reasons for a change. His 
Lordship said he was charged with being the patron of a nomination 
borough—Tiverton, with twenty-five corporation electors. Now his 
dfather, an attorney-general, had been introduced to the borough 
by the Government for the time being, under the patronage of a mer- 
chant, who owned great part of the borough (it should be, we suppose, 
rt of the twenty-five electors!); and the intimacy continued 
with his family until he Lord Harrowby came of age, when the 
twenty-five electors returned his Lordship to Parliament; and the 
connexion continued to his, Lord Harrowby’s, children, though he 
had no land there. Such was the marvellous power of his Lordship’s 
rsonal influence, that if a couple of nabobs had gone down there 
be should not have feared them. His Lordship forgot to say what 
favours thirteen or fourteen of these corporators had received 
from him—what situations for themselves or relatives—what young 
men had been pushed forward in the public service—one of the 
many modes in which such obligations are repaid. Now ‘Tiverton 
has, we believe, 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, who share in none of 
these good things. Could there be a more cogent argument in favour 
of Reform, than such a connexion as that described by Lord Har- 
rowby continuing to exist in a free country ! 

We should go into a useless length, and burthen our readers with 
repetitions, were we to notice the speeches separately. Before this 
Number of the Metropolitan appears, they will have had as much of 
them as they see worthy, by heart from the newspapers. It suflices 
to say, that able speeches were made on both sides, but that the 
Lord Chancellor’s surpassed all; that with the exception of himself 
and Lord Plunkett, the law Lords cut the worst figure in the House. 
Lord Eldon talked in his usual strain, but said nothing to the pur- 
pose respecting the Bill; a good deal of himself, his birth, parent- 
age, and education ; his age, his legal opinions, his approaching end, 
and so forth, but did not cry. Lord Lyndhurst played his natural 
game, and on the present question his colour was Ultra-Tory. ‘The 
House divided. Present—-Content 128, Proxies 30—158. Non- 
contents 150, Proxies 49.—Majority against the second reading 
of the Bill, 41. 

The House of Commons met on the 11th ult., when, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Reform Bill in the Lords, resolutions 
were passed declaratory of the regret of the House at the fate of 
the Bill, and expressive of the unabated confidence of the Com- 
mons “in the integrity, perseverance, and ability” of his Majesty's 
ministers ** in introducing and conducting it.” The House divided, 
329 for the motion, and 198 against it. Majority for ministers, 131. 

The utter rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords, naturally 
produced a great sensation of disappointment throughout the country. 
Excesses much to be regretted have in some places been the result, 
but they originated with the lower classes. The feeling of the 
middle classes, and of those whose opinions are of the most import- 
ance, is exhibited in a very different manner. Ill are eager to dis- 
cover what steps will be taken by Ministers in the present fearful 
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emergency. The House of Lords, whatever may have been the mo- 
tives of the majority, have lost the public confidence. Questions will 
now be mooted, which, had a different course of conduct been pursued, 
would have slept for some time longer. ‘The perverse determination 
to resist public opinion, legally and constitutionally expressed, will 
inevitably produce consequences which were not toreseen by these who 
rejected the Bill. The ground thus lost never can be regained. It 
is in vain for a few individuals self-endowed with political wisdom 
to resist the general voice. It is in vain for the members of the 
House of Lords, enemies of all Reform, who have been the means of 
flinging out the Bill, to flatter themselves that the recent disincli- 
nation to meet the wishes of the nation will be forgotten by it, 
Far better were it, that resisting those arbitrary principles which 
have become second nature to them, as belonging to past and not 
to present time, the non-content Lords had given something like a 
reflection on the consequences for their own sakes. We do not sa 

for the sake of the nation,—that will take care of itself, but for the 
sake of preserving the respect of the people towards them. That 
Liouse cannot defeat the march of events; it cannot stay the progress 
of mind, nor prevent whatever abuses have been admitted within the 
temple of aristocratic sanctity, from being dragged forth to the 
light. An ingenious writer, Mr. Inglis,‘ has attributed the back- 
warduess of many of the members of our aristocracy in information, 
and their invincible prejudices, to the system of education in our 
universities. ‘That very little is learned in those places, compared 
io what might be taught, we are ready to admit. An individual 
who has made fair use of his time beyond their walls, has acquired 
more general and useful knowledge at twenty-two, than an Eton and 
University-man has at thirty. But except in the restricted system 
of education, and the enormous waste of human life in devoting so 
much of its term to one or two acquirements of no use to nine-tenths 
of the persons so educated, (except those intended for the Law and 
Church,) we do not see that the Universities are to blame. They are 
excellent places for study to those who choose to be studious ; and 
most branches of learning are accessible there, though not regularly 
taught. The truth is, there has grown up with the English aristo- 
cracy, be the cause what it may, an overweening hauteur of conduct 
and manner exhibited by no other body in the civilized world, while it 
must not be denied that the people in past time have shown a constant 
deference towards it. This overweening conduct has gradually sepa- 
rated it not only from sympathy with the people, and a feeling for 
their interests, but has cramped and limited the acquirements of no 
inconsiderable portion of the whole, so that it is for ever in arrear 
of the spirit and intellect and information of the age in which it lives 
and moves. Fresh infusions into it from men who have distinguished 
themselves by their public services, younger sons of the gentry who 
have had to struggle alone in the road to fame and honour, have 
solely kept up a respect for its character beyend that which may be 
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‘In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The present Political Crisis and its Causes ;” well 
worthy perusal. 
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the mere incense paid to rank and wealth—an incense every 
day getting weaker and weaker in society, and at present only to be 
seen prominently in the provinces, 

Hereditary titles, hereditary talents for legislation, (the latter must 
be inferred,) though the characteristics which for a particular purpose 
im the State endue peers with distinct privileges, by no means consti- 
tute grounds for placing their interests and prejudices above the 
will or feeling of the nation and the other branches of the legislature, 
inwhat most concerns the popular estate. In numbers they are 
few; in power physically not a drop in the bucket. Their influence 
is or ought to be a moral one ; and asa vast deal is given them upon 
trust, they are bound by every principle of sound reason to show 
themselves sensible of the obligation. They must look to the opinion 
ofthe people, or they may cease to receive their respect asa body of 
legislators. Apart from their capacity as legislators, we foresee that 
they must soon take their place with their fellow-subjects in pro- 
portion to their personal pretensions ; for we mistake not if the time 
is not approaching when the customs of society in this respect will 
be regulated in England on something of a more rational mode than 
heretofore. A few of the more spirited of the offspring of our nobi- 
lity are sensible of this, and boldly come forward to distinguish them- 
selves as politicians in the Lower House, by the pen, as travellers, 
and what not. But what marks of distinction, save in name, belong 
to a great many of the aristocracy of older years? Do they not 
demand a deference for which, unless we carry into account their 
eharacter as senators, we can find no reason to concede them justly 
one particle? Vain, self-willed, and far behind their time in know- 
ledge, they are for the most part dumb in the senate, and ver 
haughty, reserved, overbearing individuals in society; from which 
they keep themselves so much aloof, that no habits of intercourse 
exist between them and their surrounding neighbours ;—and where- 
fore?—Are they wiser, or better, or superior in any single social 
qualification ? 

Under these truisms then, did it not become the peerage more 
than ever to act in harmony with the people? Was it not imprudent 
ina body so constituted, to try their strength, not with a mob, but 
with the sober part of the nation, with the representatives of the 
people, and even the recorded wish of the king? ‘The best thing they 
ean do is to retrace their steps, or they will find that their elevated 
character will avail them little, unsupported, and that, public confi- 
dence withdrawn, their influence will fade until the darkness of 
neglect and the shadow of general contumely will cover them. They 
have been a proud body—they have made their names resound to the 
remotest ends of the earth, but only in connexion with the office they 
hold ; let them be cautious of dimming their past glories—let them 
consider, after all, that they are but one part—the least important of 
three, in the government of the nation, standing between the throne 
and the representatives of the people,—that, though they have only 
acted as the Constitution gave them the right, the discretion that 
urged them so to exercise that right may be very questionable—nay, 
grossly impolitic. Far better had it been for them had they yielded 
with a good grace. In a contest with the people of England, they 
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have every thing to lose. They will be humbled and beaten at last - 
and instead of the esteem of the victor, for their sordid clinging to 
their borough-corruption system, they will be first vanquished, and 
then contemned, as they deserve. Perhaps some among them hoped, 
by defeating the Bill, to sneak into power, others merely to hold fast 
the illegal influence which they possessed; and a few might, from 
sheer mental imbecility, really dread the revolution their feeble brains 
dreamed about, and oppose the measure disinterestedly. The result 
is the same in tendency, and equally pernicious in its consequences, 

But the die is cast—The consequences have been dared with a 
temerity little short of madness. How the government of the coun- 
try is to be carried on with a majority in the House of Commons 
opposed to a new administration, in a new Parliament, or succession 
of Parliaments, troubles them not at all. The system of corruption 
is theirs; they profit from it, and call resistance to its demolition a 
duty. Under pretence of saving a Constitution not endangered, they, 
by their votes, continue measures to which the people of England 
declare themselves inimical. One of the two must yield. Will it 
be the people? We think better of them. They will support the 
King and his Ministers in fighting the battle through ; and they will 
deserve to be slaves for ever to the veriest borough-traflicking Peer 
that ever jabbered about the Constitution, the vital principle of 
which he violates, if they yield one iota in their contest with their 
opponents—if they do not have the Bill, and nothing short of it in 
substance. ‘‘ The people is a giant which knows not its own 
strength,” says Montesquieu: let the giant by all legal means sup- 
port the King and his Ministers, and they must triumph—let him per- 
severe, and the day is theirs and his own. It is now clear in what 
corner of our Government, of the three estates, lurked that secret in- 
sidious power which so often batHed both King and Ministers in the 
political history of England. The lesson must not be lost. The evil 
must be eradicated ; and they whose private interests heretotore dic- 
tated the rule of legislation and government, must find that the pub- 
lic will no longer submit to their selfish decrees. 

And wheretore should the public silently acquiesce in the present 
decision ? Had it been a common state question in which they, the 
public, were not so immediately concerned, the case would be diffe- 
rent; but the question is one in which a wrong has been inflicted on 
the people, by members of that very legislative body which decides 
they shall have no redress. The Peers who are close-borough holders 
are asked to disgorge the property of the people which they hold; 
and they refuse to give back the maner they have surreptitiously 
gained, though it is seen in their possession. Are the people, then, 
to put up with the loss of their property, and to submit to be ruled 
by a faction which includes neither King, Lords, nor Commons, but 
a select few among the Peers who would dictate to all? No; the 
question is a vital one. Shall England be governed purely by her 
Constitution, or by such an interpretation of it as an interested party 
may choose ? This takes in the whole bearing of the matter at issue, 
and the answer is in the mouth of every schoolboy. Reform, by @ 
great many of the Lords, moderate or not, has long been known to 
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be an object of deadly aversion, of hatred, of determined hostility. 
Although it ts @ question affecting the other branch of the legislature, 
of the privileges of which that branch is itself the sole judge, 
the demand is made by a body of the Lords that they, and they 
alone, shall be the judges. The Constitution has for most extreme 
evils provided a remedy. If a rebellion is apprehended among the 

ple, the Habeas Corpus is suspended. Is there no remedy when 
the King, a great part of the Lords, and all the people, are in danger 
of being made subservient to the will of an interested few, and their 
own declared will thwarted for that purpose? There are undoubtedly, 
for extreme emergencies, extraordinary resources to be found ;—let 
the Sovereign exert his prerogative and create an overwhelming 
numberof Peers, if no other mode will save the country from prostra- 
tion, Mr, Pitt never hesitated to adopt this step to carry his ob- 
jeetionable measures, or to strengthen his own power in the govern- 
ment. Now, if an arbitrary minister (the idol of the borough- 
traflickers, though a Parliamentary reformer!) had recourse to such 
an expedient, we cannot see why a Minister, acting in consonance 
with the wishes of the King and people, should not have recourse to 
the same mode of setting this question at rest. We the more urge such 
a necessity, because every delay will be pregnant with fresh mischief. 
Is it possible for any sincere friend to his country to read what is 
ealled the Address of a political society at Birmingham, signed by 
Thomas Atwood, and not feel that, if the question upon which the 
Peers have so contemptuously acted towards the people, be not set- 
tled soon, fearful consequences will follow? Expectation was alive 
to some reported resolutions which Lord Wharncliffe was to bring 
forward, in behalf of what is called by the Tories ‘* moderate Re- 
form,” before the prorogation of Parliament. It is said his Lord- 
ship was over-ruled, together with his friends, by the Ultra party ; 
and a silence still as the grave, on this vital subject, was preserved 
to the last by the victorious Opposition; as if to say—‘* Do what 
you please ; we have beaten you, and we care not a jot, as long as 
we keep the upper hand, what consequences ensue, or what you may 
wish or attempt.” 

We are no friends to masses of men congregating for political pur- 
poses, like the body in question. It is true, a solitary body, like 
that of the Birmingham Union, with a government morally strong 
opposed to it, might easily be rendered innoxious, for it would stand 

one in the country ; but in the present case, the hundred thousand 
Birmingham Unionists are echoed by millions in these isles; for the 
moral strength of the cause under which they assume to embody 
themselves, is on their side, and is irresistible. No might can over- 
turn that—no force prevail against that. Disperse, imprison, hang, 
draw, and quarter every member of it, the moral cause is as mighty as 
ever, and as certain to triumph in the end. How microcosmic is the 
attempt of a few interested Peers to defeat by a vote, and put to rest 
@ question that, to them, is adamant in resistance! In moral power, 
then, lies the only means of ‘Tory success; and the wit and wis- 
dom of my Lord Londonderry, the sincerity and Christian meekness 
of my Lord W ynford, the consistency of my Lord Lyndhurst, and 
the twaddle of my Lord Eldon, on behalf of their borough-dealing 
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brethren, will yield them little. It was positive self-murder in the 
House, to come to such a vote. Had the Peers determined to ope- 
rate against their own object, they could not have done more for it 
than by openly showing their scorn of the measure as they did, 
They had other modes of defeating the Bill, much less offensive to 
the King, Commons, and people of England, than they adopted, 
We thank them, although the candour and openness of their resist- 
ance was but high-stilted contidence. The conduct of the people 
will be equally candid, we do uot doubt. 

The fact is, the majority of the present House of Lords was be- 
gotten and bred by Tory Ministers. It has acted and voted on 
principles of Ultra-Toryism for the last forty years. The Hoase 
of Commons follows public opinion, for it is renovated from the 
public. The Lords, on the contrary, are the creatures of the tone of 
the moment; they are endowed by the Premier of the time being 
with political life, wisdom, and understanding, however these may 
frequently be beyond all mortal comprehension. Hence the majo- 
rity of that House is a sort of fixture in its principles, creed, and 
intellects; for the latter do not look forward with the time, but 
really seem in many instances not blessed with powers of ratioci- 
nation. Here is an additional argument for re-intoreing the House 
from the present higher range of human knowledge, since it is consi- 
dered worse than heresy by many of the members to credit what is 
self-evident, or to imagine that human necessities, opinions, and 
habits, are not the same as they were forty years ago. We know 
not one other mode to meet the difliculty, if ministers hesitate 
upon this; and some one they must adopt; for if, like a woman 
hard pressed by her lover, they parley but a moment, they are un- 
done. If they have other methods of obtaining for the people that of 
which they are bereaved—if they can otherwise recover our public 
rights—we cannot guess how. ‘The age of miracles is not yet over 
with spiritual or temporal Lords: provided a minister knows how to 
work them—their effect is no doubtas potent in our day as it ever was, 
Satisfactory alliances might be obtained as at the Irish Union, 
having the peculiar advantage of Tory example, which could not be 
taken in ill part applied to Tories with whom ‘ doing evil that good 
may come” is a leading maxim. We have, notwithstanding, too 
high an opinion of Earl Grey, to imagine that while a way is open by 
the Constitution, he will stoop to imitate a method of which, though 
infallibly efficacious, the Castlereaghs and Clares, of the most venal 
era in our political history, made common use as their political nos- 
trum—their unfailing ‘* Balm of Gilead.” 

The author of “* What will the Lords do?” one of the cleverest 
pamphlets of the day, could not anticipate the rejection of the Bill, 
from the magnitude of the difficulties such a step would involve; 
but he did not calculate according to the law of Helvetius, and take 
self-interest to account in some, in addition to the distaste of increas- 
ing popular influence, or the real fears of evil in others. ‘‘ I envy 
not,” says this writer, ‘‘ the stolid sleep of each noble Lord of that 
fatal majority that shall throw out the Bill.” Except that portion 
of the majority who voted from real fear of consequences, and whom 
joy kept waking, we have no doubt the sleep of most of the majo- 
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rity was undisturbed on the subject. The sleep of the borough- 

was no doubt hearty enough. Anxiety relieved, is one efli- 
cient ally of sleep, but there is yet another, insensibility to danger— 
absence of mental sight to all but momentary objects. They whose 
vision is obtuse, repose In tranquillity ; where minds that only equal 
the ordinary standard in perspicacity, are awake from apprehen- 
sion. ** Nero fiddled while Rome was burning.” 

These are times when old things have passed away—and with them, 
among the foremost, the taking for granted that existing political 
practices and opiuions are never to be changed. It is true, that 
when these changes do not war with the interests and habits of certain 
individuals, they are not always virulently opposed, because they are 
either overlooked or thought of no moment. But touch the interests or 
the prejudices of the advocates of conservation, and the beast springs 
from his lair—all is fire and fury at once. Now. what is meant by 
the principle of conservation, but the keeping things as they are, the 
bad and the good indifferently; according to the Eldon school, 
‘jeaving things as they are; for since ancient wisdom could not 
better them, modern never can.” Conservation of existing pensions, 
jobs, legislation, and what not—this is the favourite doctrine of the 
Tories. Let us have it then in all things. No more rail-roads or 
inventions for speedy communication ; no more M‘Adamizing roads ; 
no new steam-engines ; no improved {ships of war—away with all! 
Let.us have back our glorious days, Eldon and Chancery; Castle- 
reagh and sedition ; riots of starving manufacturers and war taxes. 
_ But ohe! jam satis ! 

As long as measures which chimed in with the ends of the 
borough-owners and Ultra-Tories were carried into effect by the 
House of Commons, the people were tauntingly reminded on every 
obnoxious measure passing, that their representatives sanctioned it— 
that the will of Parliament was law—that a vote of the House of 
Commons was conclusive upon every point, let the majority be ever 
so small; aye, even that a guinea itself was worth only twenty-one 
shillings, while the gold in it would sell for twenty-eight. But when 
a motion is carried there on the popular side by an immense majo- 
rity, the reply from the Ultra-faction is—‘* The House is in a de- 
lusion, the people are deceived ; they do not understand the question, 
either the one or the other of them: we shall therefore set them 
right in their own affairs, and not permit them to pass a measure of 
which we alone understand the true bearing—the majority in the 
Commons is nothing to the question—it arises from the popular 
influence prevailing there above ours, which we are determined we 
will check, because it is all delusion.” That such is the silent 
language of the opponents of the Bill, of whom we now speak, the 
whole nation knows. Now we should like to be made acquainted 
with the source of this extraordinary illumination—this burst of 
inspired knowledge, this wisdom in the Tory Peers. We had long 
thought with all England besides, that their most becoming orison 
was, “ Enlighten our darkness, good Lord !” 

here is no Peerage in Europe which is better adapted in reality 
to.afree country than ours. Few of its members can boast of their 
Autiquity. Fresh creations from all ranks of men, for all sorts of 
Onourable services, and no honourable services at all, swell its 
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numbers. A great many are not even gentlemen, in the heraldic 
sense, This we contend is best, and is an honour upon the nobility 
itself—for the first members of a nobility made for some sort of 
personal merit, must rank higher in all rational estimation than 
that which emanates from feudal barbarism. But if such be the 
case, the aristocratic hauteur—the overbearing pride of Ultra- 
Toryism, and its affected scorn of the people, is infinitely less 
becoming. We live in days when men will assert their rights, not 
only to be free, but to be equal to each other im all but that official 
distinction which exists for the good order and good government 
of the body politic. 

The ministry of Lord Grey has not prorogued Parliament without 
conferring some benefit on the country. Despite the struggles of its 
opponents, the Bankruptcy Laws, with their abuses—the aristo- 
cratical and tyrannical old Game Laws, and the shameless Vest 
system, have fallen; their supporters have been defeated, and con- 
servation has bowed to mutability. The Game Laws, the scourge 
and pest of this country, which excited the poor to crime, not for 
the preservation of the game property of the aristocracy, but for the 
preservation of certain privileges, cherished because they drew a line 
of demarcation between them and the people, were founded on feudal 
abuses, in times when a Baron could not write his own name. How 
lamentable that the principle of conservation had not been successful 
in both cases to this hour! What an exquisite line of demarcation 
between nobility and mobility would exist now! Yet by the 
cherished creed of Tory conservation, (had it been practicable, as 
they wish it, for all time,) at this day few Peers but our Lords the 
Bishops would have been able to scrawl their names. How ridi- 
culous of our Tory friends then to make for themselves a creed of 
impracticability, and seriously to imagine mankind will subscribe to 
it in our time, 

Before we conclude this Article, we must advert to the com- 
plaints lately made against the press in both Houses of Parliament. 
In the Commons, Colonel Sibthorpe and Mr. Trevor uttered 
Philippics against it during the late session; by which we infer it 
has the honour of their animosity in no common degree. Now we 
put it to our readers, whether this was fair in either of these gen- 
tlemen ; but for the press neither of them would have been known 
beyond his private circle to have had an existence. We deprecate 
attacks on private character by the press, as much as any, but con- 
tend for its right to canvass the conduct of public men, whose 
conduct merits animadversion—to laugh at blockheads, and to 
chastise fools. We trust, however, that in treating matters of 
government, it will always act with temper, and in a proper spirit ; 
neither malicious, nor unjust, but recollecting its best interests are 
those of its country. The press is the mouth-piece of public 
Opinion. It is a mighty engine, and the attacks made upon it, 
to which we have alluded, it may well afford to bear. Such 
attacks as these are but dew-drops on the lion’s mane. It is re- 
markable that intellect, and all connected with it, are odious to the 
‘< serviles” in every country. In Russia, the Poles are all to be 
forgiven, save those who nobly aroused their slumbering country by 
appeals to their patriotism through the press. He who strikes with 
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the sword is forgiven, but not the hand that strikes with the pen. 
Despotism knows the difference. It nurses ignorance like a dar- 
ling child, but casts knowledge, like Ismael, into the desert, lest 
it should be too many for its parent. 
More than once or twice during the Session, we have heard the 
ess sneered at in a different manner under the term “ Journalism.” 
t has been accused of bringing about the late expulsion of the 
Bourbons in France, and of unsettling other countries by the ex- 
ample of the French. We pity the stupidity that condemns the 
cause of a national good in a foreign country, because, inspirited by 
the example, another nation may be led to a correction of its abuses, 
If this be the crime of ‘‘ Journalism,”’ it has little to apprehend from 
the censure of the virtuous and free. It was a great, a glorious act, 
to arouse the energies of a mighty nation to resist the attempt of a 
despot on its liberties,—it was an excitement warranted by all which 
is just and laudable in the annals of freedom from the earliest time. 
If this be the ‘* Journalism,”—which is wormwood to the Tories, 
and it lead to the restoration of popular rights in this country, (we do 
not say to any thing beyond the restoration of that which should be 
ever held dear by freemen,) let it be eternally praised—let the lauda- 
tion of 22,000,000 of free men be showered upon it. The truth is, 
« Journalism” is favourable to the rights of the people, and to the 
correction of abuses; therefore is it an object of animosity to those 
who profit from misusing them; and this is the secret of the censures 
cast upon it from his Grace of Newcastle, down to his recently 
acquired, and worthy partisan, Mr. Rotunda Hunt. 
VERAX. 
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Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ lonian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song.—Byron. 





THE moon was in the dark blue sky, 
And mirror’d on the dark blue deep ; 
The placid wave pass’d noiseless by, 
The winds, like babes, had gone to sleep ; 
While o’er the vessel’s shadowy side, 
The pilot view’d the glassy tide, 
And, sportively, the cordage threw 
Amidst the pure phosphoric light, 
Sparkling, as aye he upward drew, 
Like strings of orient pearls, to sight. 





= ina. = > as 
Plutarch observes, that Epitherses, an old schoolmaster of his, who had em- 
arked for Italy in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, suddenly heard a voice from the 
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Well skill’d was Thamus on the wave, 
And well he Knew Ionia’s sea, 
Had heard its mightiest tempests rave, 
And felt its mountain swells, when free 
From fears, that blanch’d another's cheek, 
Whose surge-like heart would charge, to break ; 
All cheer’d himself, while dash’d the bark 
Through sounds delirious to the ear,— 
Alike unmoved on ocean dark, 
As when the sun and moon were clear. 





To him was each Ionian isle 
Familiar as a mother’s face ; 
Endearing as that mother’s smile 
Was every scene the eye could trace; 
For mountain, vale, and temple bore, 
With cliff and tower along the shore, 
Some tale of hero—lover—swain, 
Of god or goddess—priest or sage, 
Breathing in music’s varied strain, 
Immortal on the poet’s page. 


He oft would guide the stranger’s eye, 
Where, wreck’d, Ulysses gain’d the strand ; 
The gardens blushing to the sky, 
Which rose beneath Alcinous’ hand ; 
Corcyra’s vines and olive-groves, 
The isle o'er which the wild-bee roves ; 
Leucadia’s cliffs of snowy white, 
Where, high, Apollo’s temple stood, 
And headlong from whose giddy height 
Desponding Sappho sought the flood. 


The vision of that maid was such,— 
So pure, etherial, to his mind, 
Her step but barely seem’d to touch 

The orb so swiftly left behind ;— 
Shining, through time, as from afar 
He oft had seen the morning star, 





shore, while becalmed one evening before the Paxe—two small islands in the 
lonian sea, which lie between Corcyra and Leucadia; the voice immediately ad- 
dressing Thamus, a pilot, and an Egyptian by birth, who refused to answer, till he 
received the third summons, on which it was said, ‘* When thou art come to the 
Palodes, proclaim aloud that the great Pan is dead.’”’ The passengers were all 
amazed : but their amazement gave place to the most alarming emotions, when, 0? 
arriving at the specified place, Thamus stood on the stern of the vessel, and pre- 
claimed what he had been commanded to announce. 
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When peeping o’er the highest hill, 
Adorning, like a gem, her sphere, 
With ecstacy the eye to fill, 
And in an instant disappear. 


In her, all glorious forms had met,' 

As all sweet sounds were in her song ; 
And while with heart to music set 

He pour’d the rapturous strain along, 
A voice unearthly cross’d the seas, 
Rolling from famed Echinades, 

‘** Proclaim aloud, and widely spread, 
When thou the Palodes dost gain,— 

That Pan, the shepherd-god, is dead ; 
His worship ceases with his reign ! ” 


"Twas heard—by all, distinctly heard, 
And thrice upon the ear it fell, 

But wrapt in mystery all appear’d, 
For not a form was visible: 

Some oracle, they ween’d, might break 
The stilness of the hour, and speak,— 
In mystery sent by Pythian maid, 

From Delphi's consecrated vale, 
Or, chance, Dodona’s deeper shade, 
Whence issued many a wondrous tale. 


The winds awoke, and wildly sung, 
With cordage for Molian strings ; 
The sails no longer idly hung, 
But stretch’d for flight their moon-lit wings ; 
The vessel cleft her liquid way, 
Breasting, with swan-like pride, the spray ; 
Strangers and crew in terror held, 
Thamus, till now unaw’d, in fear, 
Onward by wind and wave propell’d 
The lingering voice on every ear. 


When once the Palodes they gain’d, 
Which all were anxious to behold, 
The winds were suddenly restrain’d, 
The clouds in sullen purple roll’d ; 
A frightful calm before the eyes 
Bespoke a tumult in the skies ; 
But ere it burst on ship or man, 
Thamus, as charged, while sternward led, 
Prociaim’d aloud the death of Pan, 
Amidst the waveless silence spread. 
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His voice was like a trumpet’s blast, 
In front 6f some enchanted tower, 
Whose summons scarce the lips has pass’d, 
When bars and gates, by secret power, 
Are sunder’d wide, and what was seal’d 
Stands forth in dread array reveal'd : 
The womb of smother’d woe seemed rent, 
W hence shrieks, and groans, and wailings pour’d,— 
Woe from the depths of Hades sent, 
Which like a thousand cataracts roar’d. 
































Each glance, at these sad sounds, was quail’d, 
While gathering horror blanch’d each face ; 
Herculean strength and spirits fail’d, 
And coil’d, like leaves, they shrank apace— 
Wither’d, as pendent on the trees, 
Falling before the autumn breeze ; 
The sea, as all-instinctive, heaved, 
The winds pass’d o’er it with a moan, 
The bolts of Heaven its waters cleaved, 
From east to west the lightnings shone, 


Bear on—to Rome’s proud city, bear | 
The news of those portentous signs ; | 
In Cesar’s ear the whole declare, : 
In whom imperial wisdom shines. ‘ 
But ah, in vain, in Nature’s laws t 
He searches the mysterious cause : . 


From Rome to Calvary he must go, 
To see the God of Nature die! | 
"Twas his—his agonizing throe, s 
Which shook the troubled sea and sky. ; 
When the GREAT SHEPHERD thus expired, mn 
The Pan of Pagans ceased as god ; m 
idolatry, in weeds attired, b- 


Had heard the Voice of Truth abroad, 
Beheld the mighty hand that furled 
The covering which had veil’d the world ;— 
Turning, as blasted, from the light, 
Which shone upon Imposture’s wiles, 
Shedding a day o’er pagan night, 
Clothing the face of woe with smiles. 































































THE MUSICAL DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 


Tue only drama which continues to flourish is the Musical Drama. 
People are beginning to think that elephants, horses, monkeys, and boa 
constrictors, are tolerable substitutes for heroes and heroines, tragic and 
comic; or, at all events, that the old prescriptive employment o those 

rsonages, of ‘‘ holding the mirror up to Nature,” is prosy and tire- 
gome; so that they are now only allowed to play such fantastic tricks 
before the gods, as would have made our classical forefathers weep. Li- 
terary genius finds a greater ‘‘ effectual demand ” (to use the language 
of political economy) for its productions in the shape of books, reviews, 

ines—every thing made to satisfy the prevailing thirst for read- 
ing, than of tragedies and comedies. A petite pitce, adapted from the 
French, is the highest achievement ofour Pooles, Peakes, and Planchés; 
and if, by any chance, a comedy having some pretensions to talent is 
brought on the stage, its success is hardly of a nature to encourage a 
repetition of the attempt. 

For Dramatic Music, however, we can find no substitute at home. In 
the quiet solitude of our chimney corner, by the help of Shakspeare’s 
glowing page, we can conjure up, before our mind’s eye, alove-sick maid 
as exquisite, at least, as the Juliet of Covent Garden, and an Italian boy 
ten times more beautiful, delicate, and ardent, than any Romeo (except 
one—an Italian too) that ever was seen on a stage. We can wrap our- 
selves in the gloomy web of fatality that hangs over the head of Macbeth, 
and changes him from a hero to a monster ; and, if we cannot enter into 
the blood-stained recesses of the heart of his wife, we have no longer on 
the stage the mighty magician by whom, of old, they were laid open to 
us. But we cannot read the score of an opera Jike a volume of Shak- 
apeare. The ideas of sound which the musical page calls up, even to the 
practised musician, are vague and feeble; while, to every body else, it 
calls up no ideas at all. Music, therefore, must be heard—and heard as 
the composer intended. It is agreeable enough to revive the remi- 
niscence of a dramatic air, by having it sung by our wives, or daughters, 
or sisters, at the piano-forte ; and, coming from lips that are dear to us, 
it receives a charm from that circumstance. Those fair and beloved re- 
latives, however, do wisely when they refrain from crossing the path ofa 
Stephens or an Inverarity, a Sontag or a Pasta. Exceptions there are, 
of extraordinary natural gifts and cultivation ; but the general rule isa 
good one, when interpreted in the same way as Goldsmith’s maxim, 
“ Never sing in company, for ’tis ten to one you will expose yourself” — 
never, of course, meaning very seldom. We have plenty of chamber- 
music, as it is called—plenty of graceful, gay, and tender airs, which re- 
quire only a pleasing voice, a good ear, feeling, and an ordinary musical 
education ; and to these our ladies should always confine themselves— 
always, of course, meaning generally. Music composed for the stage 
must be heard upon the stage. If it is well composed, it cannot be sepa- 
rated from its dramatic situation—a fact now recognised by the best mu- 
sical critics, and employed by them in accounting for the failure of dra- 
matic music, when introduced in concerts by the very singers who have 
succeeded in it on the stage. 

The Opera, in England, has proceeded inversely as the regular drama. 
Operas, of old, were dramas intermixed with songs that did not enter 
essentially into their structure ; the piece depending, for its success, upon 
ts plot, characters, and dialogue, as much as a regular comedy. Music, 

y degrees, has assumed a part more and more important; while the 
a portion of our musical pieces has become more and more 

ial, 

When music came to be incorporated with the business of the piece— 
November, 1831.—VOL. 11. NO. VIL. R 
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when the characters began, first to give vent to their feelings in song 
and afterwards to carry on scenes of bustle and incident in long con. 
certed pieces, the composers found it more and more necessary that they 
should be untrammelled by complicated dialogue : and it was found that 
the more nearly the language could be brought to the simplest elements 
of speech, whether in narrative or in the expression of feeling, the more 
freely the genius of the musician could take its flight. In the same mapn- 
mer as the noblest and most elaborate fugues of Handel are constructed 
on the single word ‘*‘ Amen!”—so the most tender and impassioned 
scenes of the Italian stage frequently consist of little more than a few 
such exclamations as O Dio /— Mia vita !—or mi sento morir !—Webey 
has illustrated this very amusingly in his posthumous work (Ton- 
kunstler’s Leben), where he gives the following as a specimen of the 
dialogue of the Italian Opera :— 


Grand Scena. 
(Recit.) O Dio !—~—addio! 
(Aria) QO! non pianger, mio bene ;— 
Ti lascio—idol mio ! 
Oime! 
Gia la tromba suona ; 
Per te morir io voglio— 
O felicita ' 
Duetto. 
Caro !|— 
Cara '- 
(4A due) Sorte amara! 


Weber employs this sketch by way of exposing some of the absurdities 
of the Italian style of musical composition ; such as putting a trill of a 
dozen bars on the last syllable of the word felicitd, (on which, he says, 
the public applaud most furiously,) and putting upon the amara, for the 
sake of the a, a series of arpeggio passages of the sweetest kind. But, if 
Weber meant to extend his satire to the simple dialogue of Metastasio, it 
was misdirected. An opera is not to be considered as a tragedy or a 
comedy, nor to be judged by the same rules of criticism. It is not ne- 
cessary that, like tragedy, it should be in a high tone of poetry ; nor, 
like comedy, a satire on life and manners. It is a drama, indeed ; and 
therefore must possess the quality essential to every species of drama—it 
must be an interesting and agreeable representation of a fictitious story ; 
and this is sufficient. Itis as unreasonable to require that an opera, 
which is meant to be sung, should possess all the poetry of a tragedy, 
or all the wit and satire of a comedy, as to demand that a tragedy or 
comedy, which are meant to be spoken, should possess all the charms of 
musical sound, 

It is only in Italy, however, that the line of distinction between the 
opera, and that which we may call the regular drama, has been accu- 
rately drawn. In England, the opera has consisted in the intermixture 
of music with the dialogue of pieces written in the manner of the regular 
drama of the time. When comedy was at its height, an opera was a co- 
medy intermingled with songs; and now that comedy has degenerated 
into spectacle and farce, an opera is merely a spectacle or a farce mixed 
with music. And, as we have said before, in proportion as the dramatic 
part of our theatrical entertainments has diminished, the musical part of 
them has increased, in importance. 

So far back as the time of Elizabeth, music appears to have been much 
employed on the English stage. The plays of Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, and others of these great old dramatists, contain a large 
quantity of exquisite lyric poetry in the shape of songs—never sung by 
the characters, but introduced in masques and entertainments given, as it 
were, to the persons on the stage. Shakspeare had the very soul o! 
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music ; his most interesting characters are passionately fond of it, and 
their language is full of allusions to its beauties and its effects—allu- 
sions by which he produces some of his finest touches of nature and pa- 
thos. ho does not remember the sweet moonlight colloquy of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, the reflections of the love-sick Orsino in the opening of 
Twelfth Night, or, above all, the irresistible sadness of the poor Desde- 
mona’s “Song of Willow?” It is somewhat strange, and to be regretted, 
that none of the airs which Shakspeare himself thus ‘* married to im- 
mortal verse,” have lived along with it. From the few specimens of the 
melody of that age which have been preserved, it is supposed that the 
original airs of Shakspeare's songs would not give much pleasure to mo- 
dern ears: and this is probably the case ; though, while reading these 
songs and the poet’s exquisite musical descriptions, it is difficult to con- 
ceive it. Be that as it may, however, the songs of Shakspeare are now 
sung to music of much more modern date. 

The oldest English dramatic composer, of whom any thing is known, 
is Henry Lawes, who flourished in the reign of Charles I. That prince, 
in his earlier and happier days, patronized the Arts; and it was at that 
time that the entertainments called Masques were a favourite amuse- 
ment at the English Court. The Masque was a sort of drama, made up 
of poetry, music, dancing, and spectacle: it was brought from France by 
the Queen, Henrietta, who used herself to be a principal performer. Of 
this kind of drama we still have a noble specimen in the Comus of Mil- 
ton. This beautiful poem was written as a divertisement for the younger 
branches of the noble family of Bridgwater, by whom Milton was pa- 
tronized ; and was performed by them, in 1634, at Ludlow Castle. In 
compliment to the family, the subject was taken from an accident which 
had befallen these young people themselves; who had been benighted in 
a wood, in the mazes of which the Lady Alice Egerton (who acted the 
part of the Lady) was lost for some time. The music of Comus was com- 
posed by Lawes, who enjoyed, in his own time, a most splendid repu- 
tation. He was composer-general to all the best poets of the age, who 
eulogized him in terms as strong as could now be applied to Mozart. 
Milton, for example, in this piece, makes the attendant spirit speak of 
him in this beautiful strain ;— 





But I must put off 

These my sky robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs ; 

Who, with bis soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods. 


A good many specimens of Lawes’s music have been preserved. That 
given by Burney would justify the contemptuous language of the his- 
torian, were it a fair one; but it is greatly inferior to many other works 
of this author, which Burney must have seen. There was more air and 
expression in Lawes’s music than in that of any other English composer 
of his time; which, after all, is not saying much: for it was not tilla 
subsequent period that what we consider melody and expression came to 
be cultivated. Then, learned contrivance in composition of many parts 
was the object of attention. But we are not to suppose that, because we 
discover little melody and expression in that old music, our forefathers 
felt aswedo. The contrary is proved by the exquisite and enthusiastic 
descriptions of melody and musical expression given by the old poets, 
Shakspeare and Milton in particular: and we must conclude, that the 

t music that is known at the time, in every age and country, will 
always produce similar effects, and be described in similar language. 

he original music in Comus, which, when new, was received with rap- 
ture, had become antiquated more than a century ago, when the piece 
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was reset by Dr. Arne. Even his music, beautiful as it is, is getting 
antiquated in its turn, and couid not now be performed without much 
alteration. 

During the Commonwealth, the rigid notions of the Puritans included 
the stage and music among the frivolous and profane pastimes which 
they relentlessly proscribed. Players and musicians either became vya- 
gabonds and outcasts, or were faim to betake themselves to some more 
reputable way of gaining a livelihood. At the Restoration, the scattered 
remains of the Chapel Royal were collected ; and among other musicians 
who returned to their former station there, was Henry Lawes; but he 
died soon afterwards. Charles II. returned from his long exile with a 
decided taste for every thing French, in manners, morals, and music. 
Lulli was then in the height of his fame at Paris ; and, in imitation of his 
famous band of twenty-four violins (the germ of our modern orchestras), 
Charles established a similar band at his court; which gave occasion to 
Tom D’Urfey’s well-known song, ‘‘ Four and twenty fiddlers all in a 
row.’ The music performed at court consisted of the operas which were 
in fashion at Paris, in their original form. The genius of Matthew Lock, 
however, at last drew the attention of the King and his Frenchified court, 
in some degree, to English music. 

This celebrated person was born at Exeter, and brought up as a cho- 
rister in the cathedral of that city, where the choir has always been (and 
still is) one of the finest in the kingdom. Notwithstanding his ecclesias- 
tical education, he appears to have turned his attention chiefly to dra- 
matic music. His earlier pieces were imitations of the style of Lulli; in 
consequence, doubtless, of the King’s taste in music. But, in the well- 
known music in Macbeth, he struck into a path hitherto untrodden 
in England. This is the most ancient English music which still retains 
its popularity. It is performed as often as the tragedy is represented ; 
and it does not, at this hour, exhibit the slightest symptom of decaying 
favour. The cause of this longevity is to be found in its unaffected sim- 
plicity and freedom from manner,—in the natural flow of its melody, 
the clear enunciation of the words, and the broad and imposing masses 
of its harmony. These we hold to be the primary qualities of dramatic 
music: they would appear to be of easy attainment ; and yet it is to their 
being very rarely united, that we must partly ascribe the rapid action of 
time on the music of the stage. 

The immediate successor of Lock, as a writer for the theatre, was the 
immortal Henry Purcell—the greatest name of which the music of 
England can boast. There are several remarkable points of resem- 
blance between Purcell and Mozart. Purcell died in his thirty-seventh— 
Mozart in his thirty-sixth year: and a longer life, in the case of either 
of them, would undoubtedly have changed the whole subsequent history 
of music. Had Mozart lived as long as Haydn, we should either have 
had no Rossini, or Rossini would have been very different from what he 
is. We must suppose, according to the experience of other great artists, 
that new views of the art would have continued to open on the mind of 
Mozart; and that we might have been in possession of works, compared 
to which even the Don Giovanni and Figaro would have been considered 
as immature. Great as these works are, it is not impossible to imagine 
them more perfect, nor even to discover in what particulars that superior 
perfection might consist. But this is not the place for such a specula- 
tion. Our business is with Purcell ; and it is easy to see that he was cut 
off at a time when every day of his life, and every line that he wrote, 
were advancing the progress of English music. 

Purcell’s education in the choir of the Chapel Royal naturally led him 
to the study and composition of sacred music ; and he had gained such @ 
rank as to be appointed organist at Westminster Abbey when ouly 
eighteen. At this early period of his life, he composed the music of 6 
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dramatic piece called Dido and Eneas 5 but this seems to have been an 
essay undertaken at the request of a private friend, and without any re- 

design of turning his attention to the theatre. The piece was writ- 
ten for a Mr. Priest, an eminent dancing-master, who had it performed, 
with great applause, by his scholars; and nothing more has been heard 
of it. It must have been a slight performance, if it could be got up by a 
set of boys and girls at a dancing school. After this time Purcell con- 
tinued to rise in reputation as a church composer. At the age of twenty- 
four he was advanced to the situation of one of the three organists of the 
Chapel Royal; and it was during this period of his life that he produced 
his sublime anthems, his Te Deum and Jubilate. 

About this time, the term Opera came first to be applied to dramatic 
pieces in England. The name of the entertainment was borrowed from 
the Italians, but little more: for these English operas were merely 
plays, with songs, dances, and pieces of instrumental music, introduced 
at intervals. Indeed, though we have continued to use the name of opera 
ever since, yet we have made very few attempts to imitate the regular 
opera of the Italians; the translation of Metastasio’s Artaxerxes, com- 
posed by Dr. Arne, being the only English opera, properly so called, 
that has been at all successful. At the period of which we are now 
speaking, Dryden was the Colossus of the theatre; and, as in his multi- 
farious labours he tried every sort of dramatic composition, opera was 
not omitted. His earliest essays were very unhappy ones. The first, 
called The State of Innocence and Fall of Man, was an attempt to dra- 
matize parts of the Paradise Lost—an abortive one, it is almost needless 
tosay. His second, Albion and Albanius, was a sort of political affair, 
written to support government, by satirizing the spirit of democracy and 
fanaticism, which even then was beginning to threaten the monarchy of 
England. What would we think now of a poet who should endeavour, 
by means of an opera, to put down the Reform Bill? A funeral proces- 
sion of defunct rotten boroughs, accompanied by a dead march in the key 
of A,—and a chorus, con strepito, of ten-pound householders,—would be 
novelties ; and might, perhaps, be received not much worse than Dryden's 
political lyrics, so little in unison with the temper of the times. Dryden 
had this production set by Grabut, an obscure French musician whom he 
selected, probably to please the taste of Charles II. 

This opera, however, absurd as it is in subject, is accompanied by an 
excellent preface, in which the author explains, with great clearness, his 
conception of what ought to be the form and construction of this species 
of entertainment. ‘* This opera,” he says, ‘‘ was only intended as a 
prologue to a play of the nature of the Tempest; which is a tragedy 
mixed with opera, or a drama written in blank verse, adorned with 
scenes, machines, songs, and dances; so that the fable of it is all spoken 
and acted by the best of the comedians; the other part of the entertain- 
ment to be performed by the same singers and dancers who are intro- 
duced in the present opera.” The piece here announced was The Tem- 
pest, which was taken from Shakspeare’s play, and formed into a drama 
corresponding entirely to the above description. Dryden seems to have 

haware, by this time, of the pre-eminence of Purcell’s talents, and 

employed him to compose the music of the Tempest, which appeared in 

; and (with the exception of the juvenile essay already mentioned) 
seems to have been the first of Purcell’s dramatic compositions. 

In the same vear, the play of Dioclesian, or the Prophetess, altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, was performed with music by Purcell. It 
was published the year following, with a dedication to the Duke of So- 
merset, which is very remarkable from what the author says of the state 
of English music :—‘* Music,” he says, “‘ is yet in its nonage a forward 
child, which gives hopes of what he may be hereafter in England, when 

masters of it shall find more encouragement.” “‘ It is now,” he adds, 
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‘* learning Italian, which is its best master, and studying a little of the 
French air, to give it somewhat more of gaiety and fashion.” —It may be 
worth the whole of those musical critics, whom we observe constantly 
setting up what they are pleased to call genuine English music in oppo- 
sition to Italian, as two things radically different from and inconsistent 
with each other, to take note, that the great founder of the English 
school never ceased to proclaim himself a pupil of the Italian Masters, 
In another place he thus declares his allegiance to the Italian music: 
‘* For the author, he has faithfully endeavoured a just imitation of the 
most far-famed Italian masters, principally to bring the seriousness and 
gravity of that kind of music into vogue and reputation among our coun- 
trymen, whose humour ’tis time now should begin to loathe the levity 
and balladry of our neighbours. The attempt he confesses to be bold 
and daring; there being pens and artists of more eminent abilities, much 
better qualified for the employment than his or himself, which he hopes 
these weak endeavours will, in due time, provoke and inflame to a more 
accurate undertaking. He is not ashamed to own his unskilfulness of the 
Italian language, but that is the unhappiness of his education, which can- 
not justly be counted his fault; however he thinks he may warrantably 
aflirm, that he is not mistaken in the power of the Italian notes or the 
elegancy of their compositions.”—How beautiful is the simplicity of this 
language, and how full of the humility which always accompanies the 
highest genius! This play of Dioclesian contains the famous warlike 
song of ** Britons strike home ;” now ranked among the national strains 
of England. 

Purcell’s next dramatic composition appears to have been King Ar- 
thur, which appeared in 1691, and is one of his happiest productions. It 
was revived a few years ago, under the title of Arthur and Emmeline, 
with great success. Among his other works of this class, the principal 
are, The Fairy Queen, altered from Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; Timon of Athens; Bonduca; The Libertine; and Don Quixote. 
These pieces (except the Tempest and King Arthur) are now forgotten ; 
but many beautiful things in them were preserved in the Orpheus Bri- 
tannicus, the famous selection from his vocal music published by his wi- 
dow. This is now a very scarce book ; but a number of the finest efforts 
of his genius are to be found in a modern publication—Corfe’s ‘‘ Bean- 
ties of Purcell.” 

The Tempest continued to be what is called a stock piece till lately ; 
but the rapid changes which have taken place in the character of the mu- 
sical drama seem now to have banished it from the stage. It is much to 
be regretted that it is so; for there is nothing in modern music more 
charming than the light and graceful ‘“‘ Come unto these yellow sands,” 
or more effective on the stage than the wild and solemn chorus of spirits, 
‘** Full fathom five.” Were this play brought out at Covent Garden, 
with the splendour usual in that theatre, and under the skilful direction 
of Sir George Smart, it would certainly be successful. ‘ 

Among Purcell’s great qualities, there is one in which, among English 
musicians, he stands entirely alone; the power of adapting his musical 
phrases to the peculiar accents and inflexions of the English language. 
He is the only composer who has ever written what deserved to be called 
English recitative ; and, in his airs, he surpasses all who have succeeded 
him in the true and emphatic enunciation of the words. ‘ Handel, 
says Burney, ‘** who flourished in a less barbarous age for his art, has 
been acknowledged Purcell’s superior in many particulars ; but in none 
more than the art and grandeur of his chorusses, the harmony and texture 
of his organ fugues, as well as his great style of playing that instrument; 
the majesty of his grand concertos; the ingenuity of his accompant- 
ments to his songs and chorusses ; and even in the general melody of the 
airs themselves: yet in the accent, passion, and expression of English 
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words, the vocal music of Purcell is sometimes, to my feelings, as supe- 
rior to Handel’s as an original poem to a translation.” For this most 
essential quality of dramatic music our English composers have not in 

neral been remarkable ; and at the present day it may almost be said 
to be lost. Not to speak of the tribe of inferior writers, even Bishop 
himself, who has so long been in possession of the stage, hardly ever 
sets a song Without committing faults, either of prosody, accent, or punc- 
tuation, that could be detected by a schoolboy. This does not, however, 
proceed from ignorance ; for Mr. Bishop is not an ignorant man. But it 
arises from the small merit of the words on which our modern composers 
are generally employed, and the consequent habit of indifference, which 
they acquire, to the meaning of words. 

Soon after the death of Purcell, the Italian opera came into vogue in 
England. Attempts were made to translate some of the most favourite 
pieces of that country, and to adapt them to music in the Italian form ; 
that is, having the dialogue entirely in recitative, with a mixture of airs. 
The success of these essays induced Addison, notwithstanding his igno- 
rance of music and want of taste for it, to write an opera in the Italian 
style. He accordingly, in 1707, produced his pretty poem of Rosamond; 
and showed his want of intelligence in music by having it set by Clay- 
ton, a wretched composer, whose name has acquired a kind of immortality 
by being united with Addison’s. To the credit of the English taste, how- 
ever, the piece was completely unsuccessful, having supported only three 
representations ; and the great mind of Addison was ever after full of 
splenetic dislike for Italian music. Rosamond was long afterwards 
reset by Arne, and laid the foundation of his fame. Several of the airs 
were beautiful, and remained long in favour. 

The next step in our progress was the production of English operas, 
translated from the Italian, and adapted to the original Ltalian music. 
At this time, great Italian singers began to find their way to England: 
and when these stars mingled with the English singers in the performance 
of an opera, they recited and sung their parts in their own language, the 
other parts being performed in English ; a combination which, however 
ludicrous it now appears, seems to have given no oflence to the critics and 
dilettanti of that day. At last, the growing love for Italian music caused 
the introduction of a complete Italian company ; and we have ever since 
had a regular Italian theatre. It was in the capacity of composer for 
this theatre that Handel first came to England ; and, for a long series of 
years, he continued to supply our Italian stage with an immense number 
of beautiful works, which the changes of taste and fashion have now bu- 
ried in oblivion. ‘* Full many a gem of purest ray, serene,’’ however, is 
hid in “the dark unfathom’d caves” of Handel’s voluminous scores ; 
and rich would still be the reward of the musician who should have the 
Spirit to explore them, and bring their treasures again to light. 

The music of the English stage seems to have been totally neglected for 
a considerable time after the establishment of the Italian Opera. From 
Purcell to Arne there is a dreary void. In that long interval, the only 
piece worthy of notice, that appeared, was The Beggar's Opera, the 
music of which is a mere collection of national tunes. They were selected 
by the celebrated Pepusch, who set accompaniments to them. The Beg- 
gars Opera is said to have been written by Gay in order to ridicule the 
Italian Opera; but this seems unlikely, as it has not the most distant re- 
semblance to an Italian Opera. It is precisely on the plan of the French 
vaudevilles, which are little light comedies, generally satirical, and in- 
‘erspersed with common popular tunes, the words of which form part of 
the dialogue. These were very popular in France before the time of 

ay: Le Sage had written many of them; and there can be little doubt 
that it was from them that Gay took the design of The Beggar's Opera. 

t ten years afterwards, a most admirable and successful burlesque 
of the Italian Opera was produced by Carey; whose Dragon of Wantley, 
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with musie by Lampe, fall of mock-heroic recitative and the fashionable 
Ftalian flourishes of the day, ran without interruption for two seasons 
and kept the stage for a long time afterwards. Lampe was a German, 
and a man of great talent: he was Arne’s competitor for public favoyr 
and for a long time shared it with him. ‘ 

Atne first became known to the public by the music to Addison’s Ro- 
samond in 1733 ; but it was not till the appearance of Comus, in 1738, 
that his reputation was established. Till that time Lampe contended 
with him on equal terms: but the appearance of Comus was an era jy 
English music. Arne’s melodies were so light, graceful, and original, 
and at the same time so natural and easy of apprehension, that they be- 
came the delight of the whole kingdom. Comus has been performed 
long within our recollection, and we have been charmed with its effect. 
It would not, we believe, now succeed as a whole; but no changes of 
fashion can ever destroy the beauties of such airs as “ Sweet Echo, 
sweetest Nymph,” or ‘*‘ Now Pheebus sinketh in the West.” 

It is remarkable that, though Arne continued, after this great success, 
to write a great deal, yet his productions were generally unfortunate. 
During the interval between his Comus and his Artaxerxes, a period of 
twenty-four years, he only produced two or three pieces that had a mo- 
derate success, and a great many that totally failed. These failures arose 
from a cause very often fatal to good musicians; the pieces which he set 
were generally trash, and he was himself often guilty of being their 
author. Hence a great deal of good music is irrecoverably lost; for that 
it was good is sufliciently apparent from the beautiful specimens of it that 
are still to be fallen in with in old collections. 

Artaxerxes appeared in 1762; and it may be considered as the only 
serious English opera. It is an insipid translation of the opera of Me- 
tastasio, divested of the rich and beautiful flow of language which con- 
stitutes the great charm of the original. In the composition of this opera, 
Arne changed his style, and changed it (we must venture to say, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the work) considerably for the worse. His 
recitative is monotonous and inexpressive. He did not, like Purcell, 
found it upon a thorough knowledge and consideration of the peculiar 
genius of the English language, but contented himself with stringing 
together the most common musical phrases in the Italian recitative of the 
day—phrases to which it was impossible to unite English words without 
destroying their accent, and depriving them of emphasis and meaning. 
Besides, his musical knowledge did not give him a sufficient command of 
modulation for this difficult species of composition, the effects of which 
are chiefly produced by masterly and unexpected harmonical transitions. 
In his airs, Arne was much more successful. But the immense favour 
which Artaxerxes enjoyed at first, was very much owing to his complying 
with the prevailing rage for the divisions and difficulties of Italian music. 
Having a prima donna (Miss Brent) and two excellent Italian singers 
(Tenducci and Peretti) to write for, he crowded their airs with all the 
bravura passages then in vogue; and such things as “ Fly, soft ideas, 
and ‘* The Soldier tired,” were listened to with clamorous wonder. The 
last great Mandane was Mrs. Billington. We well remember the way 10 
which she sported with the difficulties of ‘‘ The Soldier tired,” and In- 
troduced many more, and the triumphant expression with which she 
used to conclude amid the shouts of the audience. Such feats as those 
were, however, have lost their attraction, because they have been suc- 
ceeded by newer wonders. Artaxerxes is still occasionally brought out, 
generally as the coup d’essai of a young singer; but even this hap- 
een more and more rarely : and as it did not happen in the case of rer 

nverarity (whose great powers of voice and execution peculiarly fitt 
her for appearing in Mandane), we may presume that Artaxerxes has 
run its course. 
The charm of Artaxerxes lies in those airs which are the most simple 
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and unpretending in their character; such as ‘ In infancy our hopes and 

fears,” and ‘“‘ If o’er the cruel tyrant.” In these beautiful melodies we 

recognise the composer of Comus ; and, though they must necessarily be 

banished from the stage, we trust they will find a permanent resting- 
Jace in our drawing-rooms and on our piano-fortes. 

Notwithstanding the success of Artaxerxes, hardly any other attempt 
of asimilar kind has been made. Artaxerxes, unless when enlivened b 
the brilliancy of a great singer, has always been found dull and tedious ; 
and this has been ascribed, not to the demerits of this individual drama, 
but to those of the whole class to which it belongs. It has been said that 
an English drama, written in recitative, cannot be interesting or affect- 
ing. How far this opinion is correct we cannot now enquire, though we 
consider its soundness as being at least very questionable. It seems, 
however, hitherto to have prevented our dramatists and composers from 
attempting any thing more in the style of Artaxerxes. 

Our next musical pieces were of a totally different kind, being come- 
dies in three, or two acts, frequently of very considerable merit, and in- 
termixed with songs. Of these, Love in a Village is one of the most 
agreeable. It appeared immediately after Artaxerxes, and may be called 
a work of Arne’s ; for though a good deal of the music is borrowed from 
the Italian masters of the time, yet Arne composed such of it as was ori- 

inal, and probably selected and arranged the whole. It was followed 

y The Maid of the Mill, composed by Dr. Arnold, and still occasionally 

performed. For many years the stage was supplied with a number of 
very delightful pieces of this class, the chief composers of which were, 
Arnold, Dibdin, Linley, Shield, and Storace. 

We cannot write these names—so closely associated with the days 
when, to us, music, like all things else, was young,—without sighing to 
think that they are all travelling so fast towards the land of oblivion. We 
love them and their music as well as ever ; but a younger generation nei- 
ther knows nor cares much about them ; anda different race has ‘‘ pushed 
them from their stools.” We are none of the laudatores tempuris aeti at 
the expence of the time present ; but we do not think it necessary, for 
the enjoyment of Weber and Spohr, to lose all relish for the sweet and 
natural strains of Arnold, Linley, and Shield. No art, we think, suffers 
so much as music from that exclusive spirit, which, the moment it 
adopts one style, repudiates every other. We doubt much whether the 
Freischiitz, or Azor and Zemira, have ever produced more heartfelt de- 
light to a whole audience than the Mountaineers, where to the romantic 
and Don Quixote-like story, and Kemble’s admirable acting, were 
added the delicious ‘‘ Faint and wearily,”—‘‘ Cease, pretty Agnes, 
cease,”—and ‘‘ When the hollow drum has beat to bed,” of Arnold. 
Dramatically speaking, at all events, there was no comparison ; and, 
whatever may be the improvement in the music of our present operas, it 
18, We suspect, more than neutralized by their degradation as dramas. 

e have mentioned the name of Storace as one of those which revive 
the pleasing memory of other days; though he belongs to the more modern 
class. He introduced a considerable change in the form of our dramatic 
music, by the employment of concerted pieces. Hitherto we had not 
gone beyond a duet, a trio, or perhaps a chorus by way of finale ; but, 
by this time, the Italian composers had diminished the use of recitative, 

y using, in scenes of action where several performers were engaged, 
quartets, quintets, &c. during which the performers ‘* made their exits 
and their entrances,” and joined in the business of the piece. This was 
found to be an important discovery. It has produced such richness and 
Variety of musical efiect, that it can no longer be dispensed with. In 
skilful hands too, such as those of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini, it is 

ound to be very dramatic. Storace adopted this plan; and the concerted 
pieces in his Siege of Belgrade, Pirates, No Song no Supper, and Iron 
est, are still models of excellence in this kind of composition. The 






















































































































JAZ The Captive Pole. 


time during which Storace’s operas, with Braham singing in them, were 
the reigning favourites, was one of the most brilliant periods of the 
English Opera. ' 

Storace, unfortunately for music, died young, in 1796. For ten ora 
dozen years afterwards the stage was supplied with a succession of feeble 
pieces, all of which are now deservedly forgotten, chiefly by Mazzinghi 
and Reeve. Braham also produced a number of pieces, which nothing 
but the great effect of his own singing, and the low state into which dra- 
matic music had fallen, could have made popular. At last Bishop ap- 
peared, and began a career in which he has been more successful than 
any other English composer for the stage. 

sishop’s first opera, The Circassian Bride, appeared in 1809; and 
between that time and 1824 he composed about sixty operas and other 
musical pieces. By far too many; for, by hastily writing such quan- 
tities of music, to order, for the Covent Garden management, he was pre- 
vented from cultivating his powers, extending his knowledge, and ma- 
turing his judgment: consequently, he has failed to fulfil the promise of 
his early years, and his oldest productions are his best. Still, however, 
Bishop, though not what he might have been, will always maintain a dis- 
tinguished place among the musicians of England. 

Since 1824, when the Freischiitz appeared, Bishop has almost ceased 
to compose. He has found it impossible to contend with the foreign 
composers whose music now occupies the English stage. Now that we 
are familiar with such works as the Oberon of Weber, and the Zemira 
and Azor of Spohr, we have obtained a standard of excellence to which 
our native artists must labour to rise, before they can expect the favour 
even of their own countrymen. 

Such is the present state of dramatic music in England ; and it is such 
a state as would lead us to prognosticate the speedy rise of some great 
artist among us. The taste for dramatic music is more general than ever 
it was; and the demand for it, therefore, is immense. We prefer 
foreign music at present, very naturally, because it is far superior to our 
own, But were a native composer to produce an opera of great genius 
and power, it would undoubtedly be received with enthusiasm. England 
has never been deficient in musical talent; and, where the demand is so 
great, it is hardly to be supposed that we ourselves can long remain un- 
able to furnish the supply. We believe that England contains young 
musicians, now, in obscurity and silence, arming themselves for the con- 
test, and burning to enter the lists; and that, ere long, some one will 
appear, able to vindicate the honour of his country. 





THE CAPTIVE POLE, 


A saBre! asabre! O set this right hand free, 

But loose my bonds, ye slave-born tools of Russian tyranny : 
Though chains may grind these limbs till death, I have my spirit still; 
Bonds cannot bind, nor tortures daunt, a stern unconquer’d will, 


I fear you not—I ask you not for favour or for life ; 
I only would be free again to wage a deadlier strife 
With minions base as your liege lord—that felon on a throne, 
Who Poland’s burning hate shall share till time is left alone. 


There is a thing I would not yield for his blood-bathed tiar— 
My birthright freedom, long enchain’d to an oppressor’s car: 
That claim and honour still are mine—and his o’erwhelming power 
Grasps at them vainly, as *twould grasp the present fleeting hour. 


A sabre! a sabre! O set this right hand free ! 
Again its edge shall try the front of Russian tyranny ;— 
The death-drum rolls! I scorn your rage—free, free, is my last breath ! 


Slaves of barbarian power, lead on although it be to death! , 
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SCIENTIFIC LETTERS TO A LADY OF QUALITY.—LETTER II, 


EvERY one, however inexperienced and unlettered, can distin- 
guish an animal and a plant from a pebble. But place these 
three bodies together, and let the distinguishing characteristics of 
each be enumerated by one unacquainted with science, and they will 
be found insuflicient to instruct the mind upon the nature of life and 
organization, and as to the properties of living bodies, their strue- 
ture and composition. It is not enough for the natural philosopher 
merely to ‘ know a hawk from a hand-saw,”’ but he requires, by the 
aid of known sciences, to understand more of the globe which he 
inhabits, and of the beings with which he is associated and sur- 
rounded—a branch of human knowledge the most interesting, most 
beautiful, and most useful; and to the attainment of which we 
must apply the several tests of zoology, chemistry, mechanics, and 
other physical sciences, anatomy, and physiology. Zoology regards 
the external characters of animals, their habits, and their arrange- 
ment in the great system of nature. By chemistry we discover their 
composition ; by the physical sciences many of their properties, and, 
in part, their functions: by anatomy we learn their structures ; and 
by physiology, their vital functions and properties as living bodies. 

Of the extreme depths of our globe we can only be informed 
by analogy, which teaches us that living beings inhabit the surface of 
the earth, or near it, exclusively ; and that the rest of the earth con- 
sists of what is termed commonly inert matter. ‘This term is, how- 
ever, objectionable, inasmuch as that no matter whatever is 
really passive or inert. From the grand system of the universe to 
bodies many times smaller than a grain of sand, nothing in nature is 
inert, but is full of activity. Myriads of planets are perpetually 
rolling through the space around us in fixed paths, and turning upon 
their own axes; their surfaces constantly undergoing changes by 
which mountains are elevated or depressed, plains levelled out, val- 
leys converted into watery wastes, islands appear and disappear. 
Below the surface, the bowels of the earth are in constant action ; 
and the intestinal changes which go on from the expansion of internal 
heat find vent in earthquakes and volcanoes, as the safety- 
valves of the great steam-engine of nature. ‘Thus all is active in 
the colossal world ; and while the tempest rages above, or the artil- 
lery of heaven resounds along the surface of the earth—while the 
lightning rends asunder the hardy and ancient tenants of the 
forest, and the earth trembles with inward commotion, the minutest 
particles of matter, only visible through a microscope, partake in 
the universal activity. 

Mr. Browne, the celebrated botanist, and a general naturalist, dis- 
covered a vibratory motion going on in pulverized granite, flint, 
glass, &c. which is wholly unaccountable upon any principle of mo- 
tion in the physical world hitherto ascertained, and which may 
therefore possibly be identified with that which governs the changes 
of organized bodies under different modifications. 

What is commonly termed inert matter may with more propriety 
be called mineral. ‘Mountains, rocks, stones, &c. are only rela- 
lively inert, inasmuch as they require some foreign power to move 
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them superior to the resistance which their gravity affords, not pos- 
sessing, like organized bodies, different degrees of spontaneous powers 
of locomotion within themselves. 

The materials of the earth are therefore divided into two dis- 
tinct species of matter, the mineral and the organized. . Our present 
business is with the latter species, the individuals of which are 
termed animals and plants. The terms organic, organized, and or. 
ganization, are derived from these individuals being made up 
of distinctly different parts, called organs, each having separate 
functions. Organization is therefore meant to express the develop- 
ment of the textures forming these organs. And thus the or- 
ganic world essentially differs from the inorganic, which consists of 
bodies made up of homogeneous parts. All the organs of the 
former, moreover, are so connected together in distinctly individual 
masses, as to admit of a perpetual flow of fluids in the entire body 
by means of tubes or vessels; and thus each organ is essential 
to the integrity of the whole y (porch whereas the component parts 
of a mineral body have no such relation to each other, are kept to- 
gether merely by chemical attraction, and each part when se- 
-parated exists independently of the original mass. 

There are several particular circumstances in which the ex- 
ternal characters of organized and unorganized bodies essentially 
differ, ‘The organized textures are disposed in laminz or layers, the 
interstices of which are occupied by a fluid; and these textures are 
characterized by an arrangement of fibres which are contractile. In 
man, and in animals, with some exceptions among the lowest, the 
body consists of solid, soft, and fluid matter. The solid textures 
give form and shape to the figure, and endue the body with solidity 
and strength. And all organized forms, universally, are fixed 
and determinate in their arrangement: they are also capable of ge- 
nerating similar forms, and of transmitting an uniformity of character 
and construction from parent to offspring without limit or de- 
viation. From this determinate principle in the general system of 
organization we are enabled to group and classify plants and animals, 
so that the apparent variety and confusion are reducible to order and 
simplicity; but this principle is wholly inapplicable to the mi- 
neral creation, which is therefore very differently arranged. 

Taking a general survey of the two species of matter, it is ob- 
servable that the forms of mineral bodies are usually shaped out 
in right angles, while the surfaces of organized bodies are disposed to 
be curvilinear. This distinction becomes apparent upon the most 
casual observation. 

Organization is to all appearance derived originally from a specific 
combination of mineral particles, modified by a power not 
existing in themselves, but superadded to the laws of matter; for 
when organized textures are broken up and converted into liquid and 
gaseous forms, they re-assume mineral combinations, and obey 
the physical laws entirely ; so organized matter becomes dissipated, 
but not annihilated, a { it is capable of re-organization. And, 4s 
life is an uncertain and variable tenure, living bodies are more 
changeable than the mineral ; the latter being actuated by the more 


permanent influence of chemical agency, exclusively of vital influ- 
ence, 
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- We have two methods of examining organized bodies ; by anato- 
my and by chemistry, or by means of dissection and analysis. The 
former method developes the structures of the body, and shows them 
to consist of various kinds of textures wove by the hand of Nature, 
Thus we discover the body to be constructed of these materials— 
bone, flesh, skin, nerve, sinew, gristle, membrane, &c. which make 
up the corporeal organs ; the form and peculiar structures of which 
are also examined anatomically: and if we wish to examine the 
composition of these textures, we employ simple mechanical analy- 
sis, The products of this examination result in affording us what ave 
called the proximate principles of organized bodies. For example : 
if we macerate bones in diluted muriatic acid, they separate into 
two portions, one hard and the other soft. The hard portion yields 

phate of lime and other earthy salts: the soft yields oil, gela- 
fin, and albumen. ‘These substances are therefore proximate princi- 
ples of animal matter, and of bone especially. They are all com- 
pound substances ; and, when distiiled, are reduced to their several 
components in fluid and gaseous forms, which cunstitute the ultimate 
principles of organized matter, such as oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, or azote, and carbon, with a few other simple elements. If 
we submit some vegetable matter to analysis, we thus arrive at its 
proximate principles. Flour, for example, beat up with boiling wa- 
ter, forms paste, which being submitted to a light stream of 
water produces that elastic and tenacious substance called gluten. 
The water used to wash the paste is turbid from holding in suspen- 
sion starch. Thus gluten and starch are proximate principles of 
vegetable matter. Again, the culinary process of boiling meat 
discovers three proximate principles—oil, gelatin, and fibrin, The 
oil floats at the top of the water, the gelatin is dissolved, and the 
colourless ragged shreds left are the fibrin. On cooling down, the 
— gelatin becomes apparent as a solid mass, which we term 
jelly. 

Pienisery has discovered that the predominant matter in the 
composition of the human body consists of fibrin, gelatin, and albu- 
men, in different relative proportions. These are all therefore organic 
substances : and as we descend in the scale of animals, these propor- 
tions vary, the gelatin prevails over the fibrin very much. ‘The fi- 
brin is the fleshy fibre, or thread of muscles; and the gelatin is that 
which is usually called jelly, such as is produced from calves’ feet, 
&c. from the cooling down of good soups: and the albumen is the 
same substance as that which constitutes the white portion of the 
eggs we commonly feed upon. 

These are the leading characteristics which anatomy and che- 
mistry develop when applied to the examination of organized bo- 
dies, Beings of every kind are designed by nature to commence 
their existence as a part of such bodies, until their organization is suf- 
ficiently advanced to permit them to maintain an independent exist- 
ence. The new being and the old also precisely agree in their 
form and structure. In the first instance, every animal and plant 
originates in a germ, or egg; or, as it is termed in vegetation, aseed, 

he form of beings so produced eontinues throughout life the same; 
each organ maintaining -its original development, although con- 
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stant changes are going on within. New matter is constantly ad- 
mitting, assimulated to the old, and former materials discharged, si- 
multaneously. While such processes continue, life is said to be go- 
ing on; and when they cease, death has taken place, and the 
body becomes obedient to chemical laws without any of the modify. 
ing influence of life: and then decomposition occurs; the textures 
become dissolved, the structures of the organs broken up, and the 
entire body gradually becomes converted into liquid, pulverized, and 
gaseous matter. ‘These changes are in accordance with the universal 
law of nature ; they do not arise from any imperfection of structure, 
or deficiency in the system of nature, but they are the inevitable and 
necessary results of organization, or the temporary union of vitality 
with organic matter. 

W ben we review the various forms of the animal creation superficially, 
all seems to be confusion and variety to such an extent as defies ar- 
rangement. But nature has regarded individual identity of form and 
structure with such a degree of attention, amidst all her sport- 
ings, that we are enabled to reduce the apparent chaos to order 
and systematic regularity. Every animal is so perfectly transmitted 
from the parent to the offspring, that the lapse of ages does not 
disturb the harmony of our grouping. In all essential points of 
structure the species is constantly preserved entire, as may be seen 
by examining the fossil remains of skeletons, and the drawings of 
ancient animals still extant in different countries. Every separate 
form so constitutes a distinct species. Thus the species homo, or 
the human species, is transmitted in our day precisely in the same 
undeviating form as we recognise it in the earliest accounts of its 
creation, The lion and the tiger have the same external form as de- 
lineated anciently, and their skeletons exactly resemble those im- 
bedded in the crust of the earth. These identical resemblances con- 
stitute distinct species in zoology. Nevertheless, the harmony of 
resemblance transmitted is only to be understood as appertaining to 
the most prominent features. Minor variations exist, which are 
not taken into account in grouping different species. Thus there 
are observable differences as to size, figure, colour, and proportions, 
among individuals of the same species, while the general form 
retains an uniformity of outline. While nature pertinaciously 
maintains a settled plan of organization as to general uniformity, in 
the details of forms, she sports so variously as to render no two in- 
dividuals ever created exactly alike. Even the two Dromios were 
distinguished by some peculiarities. The Siamese youths differ, 
and all twins have some points of difference. Personal resem- 
blances are no doubt very hoqutaly so strong as to be confounded 
easily. I knew an instance of a person paying his addresses to one 
sister, and offering to the other by mistake, was accepted and mat- 
ried; and he did not discover the blunder until he found his 
spouse cared not for the charms of music, an accomplishment which 
the original object of his affections possessed. I also knew of an 
instance in which a person ran away with a young lady, where he 
thought he had made a sudden conquest; but it turned out that she 
mistook him for his brother. Since, however, the ancients perso- 
nified love as blind, such little mistakes are not to be wondered at, 
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although to the cool observant eye of the naturalist, perhaps, 
the trifling discrepancies overlooked occasionally will always be 
manifest. 

All plants and trees have their leaves, blossoms, branches, and roots, 
which assume fixed characters transmitted in each species; yet no 
two of them agree precisely in every respect as to height, width, 
figure, &c. Every horse we see is distinguishable from some peculiar 
marks. A flock of sheep has a very general resemblance, but the 
shepherd knows each familiarly from the rest. Negroes have a very 
marked permanency of physical development. As Mathews says, in 
imitation of a conversation at a negro assembly—*‘ Jeronimo and 
Cesar are bery much alike; Oh bery! specially Cesar,”—yet the 
resemblance is never perfect though ever so 5 Sn there is ever 
some discrepancy in the features, or voice, manners, gestures, feel- 
ings, or thoughts, between every pair throughout the whole human 
race. Intellectual and mental differences will always exist as well 
as those of a physical description. Nor are these characteristic dis- 
tinctions by any means capricious, but result from fixed laws as a 
part of Nature’s great moral scheme, whence we derive an additional 
interest in her works, and her various forms gain external beauty. 
Nature also institutes some more prominent and important devia- 
tions, which constitute so many varieties of each species. The varie- 
ties are, however, far less common in the wilds of uncivilized coun- 
tries, than among domesticated animals. ‘Thus the varieties of the 
dog species, by crossing, are carried to an extraordinary extent. Ac- 
cording to the definition of Cuvier, definite forms transmitted by 
generation are capable of being arranged in separate species, each 
including all the individual forms descending from one and the other, 
or from parents in common, and of such as resemble them, and bear 
a reciprocal affinity to each other. 

The first step, therefore, of the naturalist in his system of arrange- 
ment is to constitute the species to which all individuals are referred. 
Hethen groups together such species as most resemble each other, and 
thus constitutes genera; and to arrive at these, the naturalist has re- 
course to more accurate and minute examination of individuals in 
each species, in order to form his comparisons correctly. In this manner 
the lion, the tiger, lynx, leopard, panther, and the cat species, are 
included in the genus felis, or cat. They have all the same charac- 
teristics in common; they are more or less savage, and prey upon 
other animals. In most respects their organization is the same ; 
they possess great muscular strength, their necks and limbs are short 
and stout, they are furnished with large teeth for tearing flesh, and 
powerful jaws ; and for seizing their prey they possess long, curved, 
sharp claws. ‘The latter organs are not, however, fixed points of 
action, but are so attached as to be capable of extension or contrac- 
tion as they may be wanted or not, so that in walking the claws are 
coiled up out of the way of the foot’s pressure. Among the feline 
genus, the cat is the only species that is usually domesticated. It is 
hot difficult to tame the others, but their size and strength render 
them rough play-fellows in a house; they are therefore employed 
only in hunting by the Indians, Kean, the celebrated actor, had a 
he puma, one of the feline genus, whose gambols were often pro- 
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ductive of untoward events. After an absence of some weeks, the 
animal, being in the drawing-room when its master arrived, rushed 
out to embrace him, and the two coming in contact with each other 
rolled together from the landipg-place to the bottom of the stairs, 
On another occasion, the puma was couched under the dinner-table, 
which was spread out for a large party, watching her master decant- 
ing the wine; and ning to notice her by some signal of a caress. 
ing nature, up she bounded, and all the glass, china, table-cloth, 
&c. ‘* fell swoop at once.” 

The naturalist does not cease his arrangement with the genera, 
but continues grouping animals; aud the next step is to constitute 
orders, which refer to some peculiarity of habits. Thus a certain 
number of individuals of different genera agree in the following par- 
ticulars—they all feed upon vegetables, and the food undergoes an 
additional process to that of ordinary digestion ; for which purpose, 
instead of a single stomach, they are furnished with four distinct 
cavities, subservient to different actions upon the food. The animals 
so constructed chew the cud; that is, when they have fed, morsels 
of food up again from eve of the stomachs into the mouth, 
undergo further mastication, and then descend in successive balls into 
another stomach. This peculiarity of habit is termed also rumina- 
ting, the animal sitting with fixed attention as if reflecting. The 
ruminants are the cow, camel, giraffe, goat, sheep, deer, antelope, 
lama, &c, all of which have the hoof divided, or are cloven-footed, 
and bear horns upon their heads. Hence all which agree in these 

ticulars are included in the order of ruminants, 

Having disposed of our orders, we advance another step, and con- 
stitute classes, which are, of course, far more general, as we advance 
in the scale of generalization. The first and most abundant class is 
that which includes all animals that suckle their young by a secre- 
tion of the mother. This class produces its offspring alive and more 
or less advanced in organization, while birds, &c. discharge fecun- 
dated eggs, in which, by means of heat, the offspring is developed 
and hatched, until it is able to act for itself by instinct and imitation. 
The human species belongs, of course, to this most various class, in 
which are also included the elephant, the mouse, the bat, and the 
whale, The term mammalia, which designates the animals of this 
class, relates to the mamma, or beast, a gland in which milk is,se- 
creted, 

After the different classes, we arrive at the ultimate gradation of 
arrangement, which forms classes into departments, upon a principle 
of general resemblance among the individuals of each class. Thus 
the four classes of mammalia, birds, fishes, and reptiles, are included 
in one department, because the individuals of each class are furnished 
with a spine or back-bone, formed of a chain of small bones called 
vertebra, which connect the head with the body, and serves to give 
passage and protection to an elongation of the brain, called the spinal 
chord or marrow, whence nerves in pairs are successively transmit 
to various parts of the body and limbs. Among fishes, however, the 
apive is not uniformly long ; for the entire skeleton in some, such as 

e ae &e. consists of a softer semi-transparent substance, 
gristle. 
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‘fhe utility of this system, grounded upon natural resemblances 
and distinct forms transmitted from parent to offspring, is not con- 
fined to our convenience in arranging our museums. It has higher 
objects and effects: it enables us to ascertain the nature and habits 
of every individual animal in the creation by its a »plication, the 

m implying an intimate knowledge of all saleeaied nature. The 

most lengthened descriptions cannot afford so much information to a 
naturalist as giving him the genus, order, class, and department of any 
individual species, a general knowledge of the principles of this sys- 
tem of arrangement being presumed. Supposing, for example, a natu- 
ralist encounters and shoots, in Africa, a giraffe, not previously being 
acquainted with it. He determines, from examination, that it belongs 
to the genus camelus, order ruminantie, class mammalia, and depart- 
ment vertebrate. This short account is so well comprehended b 

tical naturalists, that none would be at a loss to understand the 

iy ailture of the animal, as to its form, structure, habits, &c. 

The beauty and harmony of this chain of animalization is every- 
where er ua age by every link approximating to the next in succes- 
sion; and yet, if we examine the extreme links of the chain without 
regard to the intermediate, the physical and moral distinctions are 
placed at an immeasurable distance relatively ; for at one end stands 
MAN, in all the glory of his intellectual power, and the physical 
beauty of his organization; while the other extreme point of the 
chain is occupied by a being which, in company with thousands of 
its fellows, may be seen through a microscope darting to and fro 
in a drop of water, with as much apparent conscious enjoyment in 
its tiny ocean, as the whale or the shark exhibit in swimming through 
their colossal element from the pole to the equator. Regard first the 
cofiplicated organization of man; and then observe the final ter- 
mination of animal structure, a mere animated dot composed of a 
gelatinous mass, hollowed into a simple bag, with one common 
aperture, without head or limbs, and endowed with one common 
serise of touch to connect it with the external world, 

The most remarkable character of this great systematic arrange- 
ment is, that a progressive graduated scale of organization is afforded, 
from the minute animalcule of vegetable and animal infusions to 
man, every link of the chain becoming improved by some organic 
addition. At first we meet with a being much smaller than a grain 
of sand, constructed in the simplest manner. Then organs become 
appended to this simple body; a head, tail, limbs, and horns, antenne, 
or feelers, appear. A progressive improvement goes on till we ar- 
rive at the lowest of the four classes, where we observe a spine and 
internal skeleton ; and the organization now assumes an approach to 
that of the higher animals, and man: so that between these there is 
no essential difference of structure apparent, as to the internal organs 
and the organs of sense. The nervous system of the former closely 
resembles that of man. The mental properties of man and the 
higher animals are common to both, excepting certain special attri- 
butes exclusively human. 

hus we may perceive that an uninterrupted and gradual develop- 
ment of organization exists without any abrupt violation of harmony. 
November, 1831.—VOL. 11. NO. VII. S 
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Let us now reverse this view, and trace the organized chain downwards 
in the scale of degradation. In the vertebrated department the 
principal portions of the solid frame are devoted to the reception and 
protection of the nervous system ; and the internal skeleton ceasing in 
this department, the brain becomes less perfect and complete. All 
the animals, however, of this department are not furnished with 
limbs, such as the snake, the eel, and some other fishes. 

The brain, beyond the vertebrated department, becomes much di- 
minished in bulk, and various organs disappear; such as eyelids, and 
those parts which are subservient to the secretion of tears, the exter- 
nal ears, and the drum of the cavity within : and special organs for 
tasting and handling objects also disappear. The two great divisions of 
the entire brain, called cerebrum and cerebellum, both cease to be 
produced after the vertebrated department is passed, and are indeed 
absent in some individuals of this department. Also a nerve, called the 
great sympathetic, from its numerous connexions and multiplied 
relations to different organs, is not found beyond this department. 

In the class mammalia the interior of the body is divided into two 
distinct compartments; one of which, the chest, or thorax, receives and 

rotects the Ieee and the heart, while the other encloses the stomach, 
a spleen, kidneys, and bowels, &c.: this portion is technically 
called the abdomen. In all the other classes there is no such division ; 
and the diaphragm, or midriff, is absent. 

In the class mammalia, and that of birds also, the circulation 
_ through a double heart; but instead of four chambers, the 

eart in the other classes is simple, and thus consists of only two 
chambers, which are called the auricle aud the ventricle. This dis- 
tinction creates an important difference in the constitution of animals; 
for, in the double circulation, the whole column of the blood passes 
through the lungs before it is fit for the nourishment of the body 
generally ; and its transit through the lungs has the effect, not 
of purifying it, but also of increasing and maintaining its heat, whic 
in the double-hearted animals is estimated at 98° of Fahrenheit, and 
is so marked in the scale of a thermometer as blood-heat. But, in 
those animals which have a single heart only, a part of the blood in 
its circulation becomes purified by exposure to the air, whence the 
standard heat is not so much elevated above that of the surrounding 
medium, whether air or water, as in animals with the double heart. 
And thus the mammalia and birds are commonly designated as hot, 
and the other classes as cold blooded animals. The change which 
occurs in the blood by circulating through the lungs is effected from 
the absorption of oxygen, which is the principal ingredient of atmo- 
spheric air ; and in place of the oxygen, carbon in a gaseous state Is 
given off by the breathing animal; from which interchange the blood, 
of a dark purple colour before it enters the lungs, becomes of 4 
bright crimson hue afterwards. 
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A PREFACE TO LEFT. 


Un gran segreto, ora che siam soli fra noi, 
Un geloso segreto io vo’ svelarve.—Animatt Partanrr. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE METROPOLITAN. 


Sir,—It is a maxim of mine, in all matters of business, to begin 
with the beginning. Accordingly, having occasion some time ago to 
write a book, (a circumstance by no means uncommon in the pre- 
sent times,) I commenced, more meo, with the title-page ; setting 
forth all the alphabetical additions to my proper name, which I am 
entitled to bear, together with three flourishing &c. &c. &c. to re- 
present those which I have still to appropriate. I next proceeded 
to my preface, and I had already brought it to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, when certain reasons, not necessary to mention, cut short my 
design. I need not tell you, Sir, what a happy release this was. 
Writing books you must have long discovered to be no sinecure; 
but printing and publishing are worse than breaking stones on the 
Sears: Still, however, I am left with a preface on my hands, 
which cost me too much labour to be suffered to lie idle, but which 
[have now no means of placing to advantage ; I would therefore 
gladly offer it to the scribbling public, Unluckily there are no 
bazaars nor repositories, where such a commodity may be trotted out 
for inspection ; neither is a preface current in the Stock Exchange, 
nor half so sure a pledge with ‘‘ my uncle” even as it is with the 
critics. In this difficulty, I venture to address myself, Sir, to you, 
and to request you will give the production standing-room in the 

of the Metropolitan ; where I know it will be seen to the best 

advantage, Should a chapman offer to treat for its use, you know 

my residence; and I rely on your good offices to defend me from the 

intrusions of impertinent curiosity, by communicating it only on suf- 
ficient assurance of the honour and solvency of the applicant. 
I am, Sir, your faithful friend and correspondent, 


PREFACE, 


When an historian entertains the world with an elaborate detail of 
the multifarious crimes committed against society, by any succession 
of right-lined monsters ‘‘ by the Grace of God,” it is not usual to 
make him personally answerable for the just and necessary wars, the 
sackings * recaenay the desolations of provinces, the murders judicial 
and extra-judicial, perjuries, violations, extortions, and other vil- 
lanies, with which he is compelled to sully his pages. Neither is it 
customary to indict the editor of the Newgate Calendar, as an ac- 
cessory after the fact, because he, “‘ not having the fear of God 
before his eyes, but being instigated by the devil,” has recorded the 
sayings and doings of those lesser heroes, who are the protagonists of 
his lucubrations. Even the manufacturers of fictitious narrative 
have alicence for all sorts of horrors; and the authors of melodrames 
are not identified with their own black and scarlet villains. It is 
rather unreasonable then, that authors in general should be made 
answerable for their sentiments and opinions, and subjected to all 
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sorts of persecutions for putting that into print which, ninety-nine 
times in the hundred, is maintained vive voce, with impunity, in 
every private assembly where gentlemen most do congregate. The 
most original writer is, in fact, little more than the historian of what 
is passing in the public mind: for, let him get as much as he may 
beyond his age, he must still be indebted to his age for the principal 
elements of his thoughts, or be contented ‘to fall into inevitable 
neglect. Every publication, which by its success might merit per- 
secution, should be considered less as the work of its author, than as 
a reflection of the notions of his admiring readers,—‘** What oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” Great revolutions in public 
opinion are most erroneously attributed to the writers who have first 

ut them on record; and of whom it may be said, ‘* Rebellion lay 
in their way, and they found it.” If those who have railed against 
Voltaire and Rousseau had been aware of this truth, and known that 
these eminent wits were popular, merely because they went with 
their times, they might have pe their own leisure more pro- 
fitably in correcting abuses, and in accommodating institutions to 
the people, since they could no longer force the people to accom- 
modate themselves to the institutions. If then, in the course of the 
ensuing publication, the squeamish and hypocritical reader should 
meet with any of those ‘‘ gunpowder Percy ” passages, which it is 
pn to decry, or decent to be frightened at, I protest before- 
1and, that L have no share in the malice—Non meus hic sermo;: so 
pray let the saddle be placed on the right horse. When in the pub- 
ic capacity of an historian of the age, an author has found himself 
obliged to record the sentiments of that age, it is not more neces- 
sary that in his private capacity of a man living by bread he should 
approve of what he writes, than many highly favoured champions of 
ancient orthodoxy and high-flying Toryism, who are known among 
their intimates to be ultra-jacobins and latitudinarians in their hearts. 
To remember this in due time and place would be but an act of 
common charity ; and | humbly entreat their squeamishnesses to give 
me the necessary credit for ‘* abhorring, repudiating, and abomi- 
nating,” &c. &c. as the case may require ;—in short, for being at 
bottom as great a scoundrel as themselves. The situation of a public 
instructor is so little enviable, that no man arrived at years of dis- 
cretion would venture on a single sentence calculated to make man- 
kind wiser, better, or happier, than they choose to be. Let the 
Quixotes in the van of the march of intellect encounter the lying 
abominations of reviews, the assassinations of an hired press, or, 
worse still, the prussic-acid whisperings of a saintly coterie; and 
endure the united malice of the knaves they thwart, and the fools 
they shock: my vocation is of a more harmless character ; and in 
showing up the world to itself, I have not the slightest hope of alter- 
ing the gait of its going, in the most minute particular. The fires of 
the Inquisition, it is true, are extinct, and the question, ordinary and 
extraordinary, is abolished. Attornies-General have mitigated their 
een: and vice-suppressing societies have fits of inaction. 

ut intolerance has not on that account abated a jot of its preten- 
sions, nor is mankind more disposed to listen to disgracious truths 
than in the old time, He who lifts, be it ever so little, the myste- 
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rious veil of Isis, does so, son corps défendant. The chain may be 
broken, and the thumb-screw may rest in the cabinets of the curious ; 
but influence and detraction are instruments of torture not less effec- 
tual: and these are still in their fullest activity. Once for all, then, 
i declare that there is no miching malicho in these pages, no pre- 
tence of curing the incorrigible : and further, whatever reasons may 
by chance be offered in behalf of forbidden truths, such reasons are 
fully and freely admitted to be of no avail against authority, when- 
ever authority pleases to declare itself for the other side of the ques- 
tion. Those in possession are acknowledged to have a jlenary right 
to make fair and foul weather, and to place the List on the 
right side, if it seems good to them so to do. Whenever it is 
asserted that ‘* such a thing must be,” that ‘‘ such a consequence flows 
from such and such undisputed premises,” I beg to be understood as 
merely declaring the historical fact, that such is the case with re- 

t to the understandings of perverse worldlings and obstinately 
free-thinking logicians, who insist, like pigs, on going the forbidden 
way, merely because it is forbidden; and to show that they will 
(the devil—diabolus Regis nempe—contound them) have a will of 
their own. I neither pretend that such consequences are theolo- 
gically or legally true, or necessary; nor to bind the consciences or 
the volitions of the said authorities, so as to force them to believe 
the evidence of their own senses against that of their instincts or in- 
terests,— which is often one and the same thing. 

In thus abjuring all intention of writing for the instruction of the 
species, I must in justice to myself equally disclaim any desire of 
adding to the amusement of the town. This I take to be the lowest 
degradation of authorship, to which pen and paper can be made sub- 
servient. It is a task which belongs of right to those only who are 
as silly, vapid, and guiltless of meaning, as they for whose service it 
is undertaken. ‘To amuse the town, a man must put himself on an 
intellectual level with the town, adopt its jargon, assume its fatuity, 
echo its no-opinions, and maintain its prejudices ; in one word, he 
must sympathize with the town, have arespect for the town ;—which, 
if Ido, may I , but no matter what. In the name of Heaven, is 
there any thing in that aggregate of money-changers, impostors, and 
dupes, that should induce an honest man to flatter and cajole it?— 
that he should truckle to its conventional moralities, its gasconading 
assumptions of virtue, its paltry beggings of questions ?—that he 
should look grave and solemn, whenever it is qualmish and hypo- 
chondriacal ; or should hide his light under a bushel, whenever it de- 
lights in being owlish and blinking? In forfeiting independence in 
the service of the powers that be, there is at least the hope of some- 
thing to be got in exchange. One may obtain the butt of sack, like 
the Laureate, or be made a secretary like——, we all know who. At 
Worst, it is but going into orders,—and a provision for life is certain. 
But creep, and crawl, and tremble for the public, till your loins are 
strained, and your heart broken, and you are not even thanked for 
your pains. Nay, if they would stand neuter on the occasion, it 
Would be something ; but they uniformly make common cause with 

enemy, and will flock in crowds to John Murray’s shop, to see 
their best servant quartered in the Quarterly ; or waste their Sunday 
mornings in irreligiously laughing at his contortions, when stuck in 
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the pillory of the John Bull. The public are notoriously ungrateful, 
Nor talent, nor beauty, nor sacred vice itself isa poteaten with 
them. After going six nights in the week to feast their eyes, their 
judgments, and their imaginations, with a favourite actress, their 
greatest luxury is a scandalous anecdote on the seventh, at her ex. 
pence, in the prurient columns of some journal as incapable of 
truth as of common decency. Of all the modes of amusing the 
town, authorship is at once the most irksome, and the worst paid, 
Next to being a prime minister, the best thing in this line jis 
to be a tip-top fiddler, or a musico. When did the most amusing 
writer, that ever dealt with a fashionable publisher, find diamond 
snuft-boxes, and pearl necklaces shower upon him from an admiring 
public? Sir Walter has, perhaps, made more money by the trade 
than all the literary rope-dancers of the age put together; yet who 
would place even his lot in competition with that of a Paganini, a 
Velluti, or a Liston? On the score, too, of respect and attention, [ 
have seen duchesses and countesses waiting upon Catalani, like a 
lady’s-maid ; and the first peers of the realm, too, happy to get a look 
or a nod from a popular ballerina. The most lively author, in the 
fullest ssion of popular notoriety, is rather tolerated in society 
than admired. He may be én the exclusive circle, but he never can 
be of it; and even to succeed to that extent, he must purchase his 
footing by such a course of intrigue aud cringing, as makes the 
heart sink simply to imagine. Proteus, moreover, never assumed 
half the shapes which a popular author is obliged to adopt, if he 
means to keep his place before the public. If John Kemble some- 
times played com Y: it was to please himself; and Grimaldi was 
never called upon by the public to assume the buskin: but your 
popular scribe is a true servant of all work, and must be ready to 
change form and substance, style and matter, at the shortest possible 
notice. The beautiful and the excellent wear out as fast as the worst 
fashion of the day, and the new alone is sure of a market. The 
wizard of the north was compelled to abandon his own delightful 
sphere, in order to write sermons and do the life of Napoleon : -and 
Sheridan himself, if he came to life, would find no longer market 
either for his speeches or his comedies. To day the town is all for 
religious novels, to-morrow nothing will go down that is not ‘‘ fashion- 
able.” One season, autobiography is the rage,—the next, nothing 
isread but travels. To instruct the public, or to humbug it, nothing 
more is necessary than to take a decided tone, and to persevere in 
it; but for the purposes of pleasing, a thousand varying nuances are 
to be observed, and a thousand temperaments to be adopted ; and 
the worst of it is, that an author can rarely know beforehand what 
is expected from him. Sometimes a capricious fit of tolerance ad- 
mits and requires great latitude of handling; and then again, the 
public turns round on its favourites, and calls them all sorts of names, 
for scarcely saying ‘‘ boh! to a goose.” ”Twere better to be con- 
demned for life «* to suckle fools, and chronicle small beer,” than 
undertake such drudgery as this. The condition of Goldsmith's 
Ned Purdon, asa bookseller’s hack, was bad enough in all con- 
science ; but to be the public’s hack, and obliged to fetch and carry, 
to bend and double at its most sublime will and pleasure, is @ thou- 
sand times worse. 
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But, if neither instruction nor amusement be my aim, for what 
purpose, it will be asked, can I write? Surely there are many other 
motives before an author, ‘‘ where to choose.” May not the world 
be *‘ mine oyster?” and is not a pen as good an instrument as a 
sword, for coming at that well guarded esculent? A vast many books 
(as has been already set down) are written expressly to mislead and 
deceive; and these are precisely the works that have the greatest 
vogue and currency. Look at the ten and fifteen edition publica- 
tions, —look at what are called the stock books of the trade; and if 
dictionaries and spelling-books be excepted, it will be found that the 
greater portion of these public favourites are dedicated to the propa- 

tion of error. I know no volumes which sell like sectarian tracts ; 
and there has been more money made by Moore’s Almanac, with 
its hieroglyphics and astrological nonsense, than by the best work 
that wisdom and virtue ever united to inspire. What a tremendous 
sale has the Wonderful Magazine enjoyed. Did not Burke’s incen- 
diary pamphlet on the Revolution, with its inflated bombast, its in- 
congruous metaphors, and flimsy sophistry, find purchasers in all 
classes,—while the Vindicie Gallice, with ten times its authorical 
merit, and a thousand times its philosophy and reason, was ‘ ca- 
viare to the general?” Huntington’s Sinner Saved brought more 
money, pro modulo suo, to the publisher, than the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; and Swedenborg’s New Jerusalem, or the Fortune 
Teller’s Vade Mecum, is a more lucrative speculation, than the best 
treatise on Political Economy. In short, stuff well your volume (no 
matter its subject) with fraud, cant, and hypocrisy, and its success is 
certain and almost unlimited. But without making a general impu- 
tation of criminal indifference to right and wrong, the greater num- 
ber of book-makers may be said to write with the simple view of 
turning a penny. Provided their book sells, the great end of pub- 
lishing is answered. The first and great object with such writers, is 
to fill the requisite number of pages; and they leave it to the pub- 
lisher to puff their work into notice, and to push their insipidity and 
dulness through a long edition. Many books however are written 
for fame ; that is to say, not for reputation, but for that blast from 
the “ nether trump ” of the many-eared goddess, which is better 
expressed by the name of notoriety. To have written a book, good, 
bad, or indifferent, if it be not a distinction, is an advertisement: 
and whether the aspirant seek professional celebrity, and canvass for 
“custom for the shop,” or only desire to procure a ticket for Al- 
mack’s, his end will in all probability be answered. One good reason 
for writing, is the discovery of a taking title-page. That, indeed, is 
more than half the battle; and if a publisher be lucky enough to 
stumble upon such a commodity, it will go hard with him, if he does 
not soon procure a book to fit it. A most extensive list might like- 
wise be made of works written merely to fill the upper shelves of 
book-cases, or to be elegantly bound and gilt for the decoration of 
library tables and ladies’ boudoirs. Need I specify the numerous and 
varied class of Annuals, of which the letter-press is merely a make- 
weight, or ballast, for the engravings? There is also much literature 
dedicated from its birth to the service of the grocer and trunk-maker. 
Such are the greater part of the works of that laborious editor 
Cler, Dom, Com., who publishes by order of the House, with a 
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moral certainty of never being read. To the same category belong 
the transactions of certain learned societies, and those works which 
Mr. Babbage celebrates as being printed to enrich secretaries by the 
sale of the waste paper—an economical mode of paying public func. 
tionaries, never sufficiently to be admired. ‘There are many highly 
table volumes written as pendants to others which have already 
uired reputation,—** continuations,” ‘‘ commentaries,” ‘ illustra. 
tions,” and the like ; besides those flat parodies of works in vogue, 
which, like the secondary Scotch Novels, are undertaken as riders on 
the great originals. The Butterfly’s Ball was the causa causans of 
all sorts of animal assemblies; and The Devil’s Walk produced aa 
infinity of diabolical excursions, under every possible modification 
of infernal locomotion. There are likewise volumes which appear 
for no other discoverable reason than because their time is come,— 
because it is the first day of the week, month, or quarter; works, 
which are purchased, because the public do not like to break their 
sets: but this is ticklish ground. Sets of books owe their existence 
to the apropos, and are written with no view, save that of striking 
while the iron is hot. It was this motive which made that venerable 
matron, the Quarterly, miscarry of a two months’ child, and pro- 
duce a preternatural super-feetation, to overtake the occasion of the 
Reform question. But what say 1? what possible motive ever 
swayed the mind of man, that may not have been the occasion of a 
book? I am not aware that it is absolutely necessary to put the 
public in possession of my secret, and inform them which among 
these various reasons is answerable for the present producticn: the 
only point, in which the purchaser is interested, is the value he gets 
for his money. If a book is wanted, or thought to be wanted, and 
if it stops the gap it is intended to fill, the printing is justitied. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the motive ostentatiously put forth in a preface 
is any thing but the real cause for setting the author to work. Most 
writers, if they lie nowhere else, contrive to put a fib or two into 
their preface; and ‘ this is of them.’ Since, however, we have 
cenitled on the subject, it may be as well to make a clean breast of 
the matter, and let the secret pass, The reader is then most humbly 
entreated to believe, that the following pages were put together under 
the prescription of an eminent physician. Writing is, to some con- 
stitutions, an alterative preferable to calomel, and better for the 
bile than Epsom salts and bitters. For my part, I write to get rid 
of the peccant humours engendered by the sight of all I see, and the 
sound of all I hear. If by accident the public like the book, so 
much the better for the public. But if they be fretted and annoyed, 
which I rather hope may be the case, they have no reason to com- 
plain ; for I but return on their hands their own damaged goods, 
or, in the words of the proverb, ‘* pay them in their own coin.” Let 
the inditers of good matter for Tract Societies enlighten the world, 
and the penny-a-line compounders of cockney news amuse it, I 
God's name: a man of sense and spirit will only put pen to papet 
to spite the public, to laugh at the public, and to put the public into 
one of its finest superfine passions, M 
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ADAM MICKIEWICZ' AND HIS POETRY. 


Our present object is by no means to lay before the reader a history 
of Polish literature, or even to give an account of cotemporary authors, 
further than is necessary to the remarks which we purpose to make on 
the author of Wallenrod, and on his poems. In this design we must 
begin by stating, that towards the end of the 18th century the classical 
literature of France reigned paramount at Warsaw. Racine and Boileau 
were all in all, on the stage and in the cabinet. Stanislas Augustus 
gathered around him the men of letters, while his throne was totterin 
under him ; and partly by his patronage, partly by the sympathy which 
has always existed between the French and Polish nations, and the in- 
dividual communications of their most distinguished literary characters, 
the press of Poland was completely inoculated by the stiff classicism of 
the Parisian drawing-rooms. While Goethe and Schiller had already 
emancipated the poetry of Germany from the yoke which seemed to re- 
press the rich current of the thoughts and feelings of the heart of man 
throughout Europe ; and while the calculating theories of esthetics, and 
the artificial rules of style and versification, which assumed the title of the 
laws of poetic art, were falling before the strength and genius of the 
young spirits of the present age ; Poland was still sunk in an apathetic ad- 
miration of foreign beauties: and if any translations were attempted from 
the more modern authors of England and Germany, they were cut into 
the orthodox shape, and trimmed by some unrelenting hand ere they 
were allowed to meet the eye of the Polish public. 

The world is well acquainted with the history of that unfortunate coun- 
try during the first ten years of this century. We most of us remember 
how her soldiers followed the car of the victorious emperor, and sued for 
their national existence, which they had more than purchased with their 
blood ; and all know how by a breach of faith, no less than by a fault of 
policy, the boon was refused till it could no longer be granted. Those 
years of blighted hope and generous devotion were not fit times for thie 
poet; the genius of the Poles was turned into a different channel]: the 
campaigns of Italy, Spain, and Russia, are the grand poems of that 
period. 

But the spirit which was then abroad, and which is still, to use the ex- 
pression of a late authoress, ‘‘ trying, with Ithuriel’s wand, the strong 
places of the earth,” stops not in its course. Le romanticisme, says Hugo, 
cest le iberalisme en litérature ; and while all around was changing—while 
free institutions were gathering strength, and the grand principles of 
political justice were professedly acknowledged by the sovereigns of 
Europe—above all, while the day of the regeneration of Poland was pre- 
paring in the distance of the future, it would have been a gross incon- 
gruity for the drowsy chant of the bards of routine to have rung in the 
ears of an awaking people, whose understandings were gaining light and 
knowledge, and whose hands were about to grasp the sword of Liberty. 

In every grand crisis of humanity there has been some poet to give 
the watchword; some mind gifted with more than common powers to 
stand as the sentinel of the times: and while he sings of days long gone 
by, and of the actions of men who have long been swept from the surface 
of the earth, he embodies himself, and his own age, and his conceptions of 
the future, and his sensations of the present, in his record of the past. 
Such is the tendency of Konrad Wallenrod. But before we lay before 
our readers any account of this poem, we ought perhaps to say something 
of the earlier works of Mickiewicz. i 

It was in the year 1822 that he first published a volume, consisting 
chiefly of ballads, to which he prefixed an historical poem, entitled Gra- 





! This excellent man is now in England, an exile, we believe. 
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zyna. They excited at once great admiration and great opposition among 
the literati of Warsaw: the old professors stood fast to the classicaj 
models of the French school, while the students and young men through- 
out the kingdom rallied vigorously round the standard of the new sehoo}, 
delighted as they were with the pure and energetic diction, no less than 
with the generous thoughts and grand conceptions of the poet. 

Mickiewicz had sought for his inspiration in the deep forests of Lithu- 
ania: his songs were of the great and glorious days of the sovereigns of 
the land. In Grazyna he tells how a Lithuanian prince struggled against 
the united force of the Teutonic order; and while the roughly armed 
chieftain of the woods is sinking beneath the blows of a German knight, 
his wife rushes in and saves him at the expense of her own life—the Ger- 
mans are defeated, and the Pagan prince casts himself on the funeral 
pile of his wife, and perishes there. Throughout this poem the costume 
and colour of the country, and the time, is admirably kept up. Truth is 
the Pegasus of the poetry of the present time—truth is easily felt, but not 
easily expressed ; and in whatever style our poet has written, in what- 
ever country he may have travelled, and whatever may have been the 
influence which the impressions of the moment may have exercised on his 
compositions, truth has always been the main principle of his poetry, and 
the pole-star of his literary career. 

Shortly after the publication of his ballads, Mickiewicz undertook a 
journey in the Criméa, where he wrote a collection of sonnets commemo- 
rating, in the most beautiful manner, the spots which had struck him the 
most forcibly, and at the same time introducing an oriental style of 
poetry, hitherto very little known, into the literature of his country. In 
this style he afterwards wrote, partly in imitation of the Arabian poets, 
the Faris, or Cavalier of the Desert, which he addressed to the Count 
Wenceslas Rzeuriski, who has spent the greater part of his life in Arabia, 
and was there well known under the name of the Emir Jad’joul Fekher. 
This nobleman has since returned to his own country Wolhynia, where 
he has taken a prominent part in the present war. 

We shall venture to submit to the reader our translation of the Faris 
entire, as we find it impossible to give any adequate idea of it by extracts, 
and as we are unwilling to pass it by unnoticed. We have not followed 
the metre of the original poem, except in its irregularity ; but we have 
rather chosen the style of versification which we have thought the most 
adapted to convey the ideas of the poet. 


THE FARIS. 


Oh! how happy the Arab who springs from his rock, 

And who flies with his steed o’er the wide desert plain— 
When dull is the sound of his courser’s hoof’s shock, 

Like the hiss of hot steel when they cool it again! 
He cuts the dry ocean, he cuts the dry waves, 
And he darts o'er the sands which his dolphin-breast braves— 
And swifter and swifter he skims like the wind, 
Leaving all, save the dust of his passage, behind. 


Black is my steed as a cloud of rain— 
There’s a star of white on his brow— 

The free gales play with his feathery mane, 
And lightnings gleam round his feet of snow. 


Dash on, my white-footed horse ! 
Forests, mountains, make way for my course! 


A palm-tree wooes me to its shade, 
Where its rich fruits hang o’er my head— 
Yet swiftly on—the palm-tree hides 

Its crest, and blushingly derides 
The rashness of my wandering path. 
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The rocky guardians of the clime 

Frown on me, as they menaced death ; 
While echoing still in measured time 

The gallop of my courser’s hoof, 

They hoarsely bid me stand aloof. 

** Where goest thou, madman? where no shade 
Of tree, nor tent shall screen thy head : 
The tent that spreads there is the sky, 

The rocks alone there sleeping lie— 

The only strangers are the stars, 

Who travel in their ruddy cars 

Towards that land of mystery.” 

Still on—still on. 1 turn my eyes— 

The cliffs no longer mock the skies ; 

The peaks shrink back, and hide their brow 
Each other’s lofty heads below. 


A vulture has heard their threats, and he flies 
glenn Co tek tee heels 
rice has his dark wing flapp’d by my eyes, 
As he cleaves the sultry ~ . 


* | snuff up the smell of a corse from afar— 
Whither goest theu, wild steed ? whither fliest, cavalier? 
Does the warrior seek for the pathways of war? 
Does the wild steed seek for pasture here ? 
The wind of the desert here battles alone— 
None but serpents inhabit the wilderness-stone— 
None but skeletons slumber upon the ground, 
And we vultures in solitude hover around.” 


He shriek’d, and stretch’d his claws of jet— 
And thrice our dark eyes met— 

And which of us flew away? 

”T was the vulture that flew away. 


Still on—still on. I turn’d my eyes, 
The vulture vanish’d in the skies, 

Like some small bird—end smaller yet— 
A butterfly—a gnat. 


Dash on, my white-footed horse! 
Rocks, vultures, give way to my course! 


A cloud has heard his threats, and he flies 
On his pearly wings through the firmament: _ 
Would he could dart through the realm of the skies, 
As my courser darts o’er the desert’s extent ! 
But he lioen o’er my head, and the voice of the gale 
Bears me its threats and its sorrowful wail. 


‘« Where goest thou, madman? where the heat 
Shall parch thy breast, and parch thy tongue— 
No kindly drop thy lip to greet, 
No stream to glad kee with its song: 
No evening dew shall fall to thee, * 
The hot wind drinks it too greedily.” 


Vain was the voice of the pale cloud sighing— 
Still on—o’er the desert plain : 
The cloud stood still on a bold peak lying, 
And never rose again. 
For when I thither turn’d my head, 
[t lingered in the horizon’s shade. 
And I traced in its colours the thoughts of the cloud, 
As it redden’d with rage, and grew yellow with hate, 
Till it lividly sank like a corpse ina shroud, _ 
Where the dark frowning rocks on its obsequies wait. 


Dash on, my white-footed horse‘ 
Clouds, vultures, give way to my course. 
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1 look’d around me, like the sun, 
And saw that | was all alone. 
Here Nature never yet has woke, 
No mortal step her sleep has broke ; 
The elements too slumber here ; 

As beasts upon some desert isle 
Have never learnt to flee in fear 

From man’s unknown alluring guile. 


Great Allah! I am not alone ! 

I’m not the first, the only one : 

I see a troop before me stand— 

Is it some merchant’s caravan ? 

Or is it the Bedouin’s robber band, 
That lurks in the traveller's van? 


The horsemen are pallid, and frightfully white 
Are the coursers, which stand all arrayed for the fight. 
L approach, but they wake not— 
I speak, but they speak not— 
Just God! they are corses all— 
And the wind-lifted sand was their pall. 
On the skeleton steed sits the skeleton man— 
‘Through their eye-balls and jaws as the idle sand ran, 
It told the sad fate of the last caravan : 
And still it whispered in mine ear— 
‘* Stay ! whither goest thou ? madman—where ? 
Lo! where the sultry storms prepare !” 


Still on—still on—I come—I come— 
Corpses and storms, make room! 


A hurricane was marching o’er 

The agitated desert shore : 

Amazed, he sees me from afar— 

He stops, and turns his dusty car. 

‘* Young puny breeze, say what art thou— 

To brave the terror of my brow ?”’ 

And he march’d on my track, like a fortress in motion, 
Though mortal, I stood like a rock ; 

And he stamp'd on the sand, which arose in commotion, 
Till Arabia was torn by the shock : 

And as a vulture grasps his prey, 
He seized me, whilst his burning wing 

Flapp'd o’er me with a scorching ray— 
He casts me as an idle thing 

From air to earth—from earth to air, 

And ruddily his breathings glare. 


I wrenched his mighty arms in twain, 
And wrestled with the hurricane ; 

I tore his frame—I gnash’d the sand— 
1 held him in my hand. 

Ile tower'd above me—and then fell 
To earth again—hés head sank down, 
And sinking ’twas as if a town 

Rose up—a sandy citidal. 


Then, then I breathed, and raised my eyes 
‘Toward the mansions of the skies— 

Gazing on high right haughtily, 

For the stars look'd down on none save me. 


Oh! how freely my bosom expands in this air; 
How largely, how widely, how fully I live ! 

As the gales of Arabia their rich perfumes bear, 
How sweet are the feelings of breathing they give! 


Oh! how freely my eyes stretch themselves in the distance, 


Growing strong as they gaze on immensity’s waste ; 
How I raise up my arms in the pride of existence, 
As if in those arms the wide world was embraced ! 
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While my thoughts to the dome of yon firmament bound, 
And I vision out regions far brighter than this, 

As the bee when he stings leaves the sting in the wound, 
So my thought leaves my soul in those regions of bliss. 


We leave this poem, feebly rendered as it is in our own tongue, to the 
judgment of our readers. Those who feel and admire it, need no aid 
from us to assist or increase their admiration ; and we are free to own, 
that we think the better of the human race for having read Mickiewicz, 
and the more of the powers of the human imagination for having studied 
his Faris in particular. 

One more specimen of his Eastern style and we have done with that 

of our task. 

We select a Sonnet written in Bakczysarai, the ancient capital of the 
Khans of Kriméa: 


The palace of the Girays is deserted— 
From its proud walls their pride has passed away ; 
No pacha bends him in the vestibule : 
And midst the sofas, and the seats of power, 
And softer couch of love, the cricket sings, 
And the worm gnaws. The woodbine through yon window 
Creeps in festoons, and thus in Nature’s name, 
As on Balthazar’s wall the hand of God) 
‘rites—‘** Ruin,”’ on the tower untenanted : 
In the mid court I see a marble vase— 
The fountain of the harem, time-respected, 
Drips to the solitude its pearly tears, 
And murmurs,—Love, power, glory, where are ye ? 
Shame ! shame !—the source flows on, and ye are vanish'd all ! 


We are now arrived at the consideration of the longest and most im- 
portant of the poems of our author—Konrad Wallenrod ; which, though it 
was published about the same time as the Faris, we have purposely reserved 
till the last. It is founded on a certain episode of the long war of Lithu- 
ania with the Teutonic order, about the 13th century—a war, perhaps, 
unequalled in barbarous history for the perseverance with which it was 
carried on, and the ferocity which characterized the combatants. 

The poem opens at the time when the German knights having already 
subdued the peasants of the north, have descended to the banks of the 
Niemen ; on one side of which are seen the Cross, and chivalrous array of 
the Christians, while on the other the temple of the gods of the Lithu- 
anians gleam amid the surrounding forests : 


Though still 
The Lithuanian woodbine stretches forth 
Its hardy arm towards the Prussian poplar, . 
And, creeping midst the water-plants, hangs 0 er 
The river like a garland ; still the bowers 

Of Kowno echo with the nightingales, 

Warbling the notes of Lithuania 

In concert with their brethren of Zapuszcza. 


The moment is arrived when the election of a Grand Master of the 
Teutonic order is to be made. The voices of the greater part of the knights 
demand the nomination of Konrad Wallenrod : others object to his mys- 
terious character, his melancholy disposition, his antipathy to wassail 
and revelry, though in secret he is known to stimulate himself to madness 
by the use of wine. : 

The bells ring long and loud in the castle of Marienbourg, till, after a 
prayer, the knights disperse themselves to enjoy the coolness of the night: 
the archikomtour (one of the dignitaries of the order) with several others 
Prolong their walk till daybreak on the borders of the lake ; when they 
are surprised by a voice which proceeds. from the Tower of the Angle, in 
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which a female penitent had entombed herself many years before : pic 
hands minister to her daily wants, but never shall she walk again upon 
the earth:—the voice continues, and is heard to say— 


Ha! Konrad !—aye, it is thy destiny ! 


This is interpreted by Halban, a grey friar, the only friend of Wallep. 
rod, to be an omen favourable to him; he is in consequence chosen 
unanimously. The hopes of the army depend on their new commander; 
yet, strange to tell, weeks and months elapse—a long year passes, jp 
peace and inactivity: yet what period could be more favourable for the 
attack—Lithuania divided by the internal dissensions of Witold and 
Jagellon, and attacked at once on all sides by the Poles, Russians, and by 
the Khan of Criméa? But the Grand Master lingers the live-long night 
under the Tower of the Angle; and from the long conversation which 
passes between him and its mysterious inhabitant, we gather some notion 
of the dark character of the warrior, and of the history of his early love 
for her whom he has thus strangely met again, and of the vengeance 
which is now the object of his life. 

The fourth part, or canto, of the poem opens with a description of a 
grand repast, on the festival day of the patron saint of the Teutonic 
order. Konrad presides at the assembly, and by him sits Witold the 
renegade king of Lithuania, who has espoused the cause of his country’s 
foes. Wallenrod demands a song: an Italian and French troubadour 
sing of the beauties of their own sunny lands, and of the prowess of the 
chivalry of the south of Europe ; but the war.ike chieftain demands a 
more warlike ditty. He is answered by an old Waidelote or Lithuanian 
bard, who offers, last of his race, to sing the last song of Lithuania. 
Konrad grants him permission, and, after preluding in some beautiful 
stanzas addressed to his bleeding country, he strikes with a stronger and 
less frequent hand the chords, and thus commences his tale. 

The Lithuanians are returning from the field, followed by many prisoners, 
and much plunder. Amongst the former were two Lithuanians, the one 

oung and handsome, who had been made prisoner by the Germans in his 
infancy, but who had been reared by an old man, captive at a former period. 
When he was yet a child, the ancient bard, for such was his calling, 
would take him by the hand and lead him to the sea, which advanced its 
sandy ravages over the green meadows, as the order was advancing 
through the plains of the land of his birth. The boy is brought upa 
Lithuanian in the midst of the Teutonic camp, and he profits by the first 
occasion to join, in company with his aged instructor, the patriot bands of 
Lithuania. Thus it was that the two strangers arrive at the court of 
Keystut, a native prince, The younger, whose name was Walter Alf, 
told his romantic tale to the fond ear of Aldona, the daughter of Keystut, 
and ere long the consent of the father was obtained, and they were mar- 
ried. Walter loved his wife, but he could not forget the misfortunes of his 
unhappy country. The crusaders advanced ; and though he himself had 
been nurtured in the Christian faith, and had taught Aldona the truth of 
the Christian revelation in teaching her to love, he deemed it not the less 
his duty to meet the enemies of Lithuania. Battle after battle is lost, 
the inhabitants fall or flee before the invader, and Alf declares that one 
only hope of safety—one fearful risk remains: the warrior tears himself 
away from the wife of his heart, who retires to a solitary tower on the 
banks of the Niemen, and from that day to this nothing has been heard of 
Walter Alf and his aged friend, who had accompanied him on his way— 


Woe! woe! to him if still that oath be laid 
All unaccomplish’d on his sinful soul ;— 

If he has sacrificed hope—joy—and love itself 
For nothing 
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Such is the conclusion of the song of the old Lithuanian bard at the 
festival of the knights. The hall resounds with cries of astonishment; 
while Konrad rises, and, dreadfully agitated, demands a lute to complete 
the song himself. Instead of doing so, he chants a wild Moorish ballad, 
relating the destruction of the Spanish army under the walls of Grenada 
by the plague, which was sent among them by the king of the Mussul- 
mer. This ballad, which we lament not to have room to extract, is, in 
our opinion, a perfect specimen of the Spanish romance, and occurs with 

uliar propriety in the mouth of Wallenrod, who had distinguished 
Pe enself in earlier years in the Spanish wars. 
After his song, the Grand Master exclaims— 


Sach was their Moorish vengeance :—would ye know 
The vengeance of a Lithuanian heart ? 
May be his oath may stand for something yet ! 


He then falls, exhausted by the violence of his feelings: the crowd dis- 
perses, wondering at the frantic behaviour of the Grand Master, and at 
the sudden disappearance of the old Waidelote, whom some suspect to 
be Halban in disguise. 

The war can no longer be delayed; Konrad puts himself at the head of 
the impatient army, and advances into Lithuania. Kowno and Wilna 
are besieged; but the autumn is past, and winter brings back the dis- 
comfited troops of the order. Konrad had fled from the first field of 
battle, and the Lithuanians were victorious, 

In a vault at Marienbourg is assembled the secret tribunal of the order: 
twelve judges are convoked, and by them Konrad Wallenrod is accused 
of perfidy to the order which he commanded. He had been heard to 
converse in the Lithuanian tongue with the female penitent of the tower ; 
he had been the cause of the present disgrace to the Teutonic arms. The 
twelve judges cry out, ‘‘ Woe! Woe!” and their twelve swords are 
bared, to execute sentence on the criminal as soon as he shall be in their 
power. 

In the mean time Konrad goes to the tower of the solitary, and calls on 
Aldona, his own Aldona. She answers him, and hails him by the name 
of Alf; for the young Lithuanian of the song of the Waidelote is no 
other than Konrad Wallenrod. His vow is accomplished; his vengeance 
is complete. The treasures of the order are wasted ; their armies de- 
stroyed; their towns burnt; their glory departed. The heart of man 
can desire no more. Alf recalls to his wife, in a passage of great beauty, 
the joys of their early love, and offers to bear her away. She answers that 
it is too late—the bloom of their youth is past—and they + | only meet 
again, face to face, in Heaven. Ait turns away in despair: he hears in 
the distance the fatal sentence of the tribunal, ‘‘ Woe! Woe!” and 
knows his houris come. He quits Aldona, and retires to a turret in the 
Castle of Marienbourg, where he waits for his murderers, and drinks poison 
when he hears them coming. He meets them, casts the insignia of his 
rank under his feet, and exclaims,— 


‘«« My sins !—In truth I am prepared to die; 

What would ye more? My deeds !—look then around— 
Look at your armies wasted—towns destroyed— 

Fair fields devastated. Hear ye the wind 

Laden with clouds of snow? Hear ye the howl 

Of the lean dogs who feast upon your hosts, 

And fight for your remains? And it is I— 

I who have done this—all these hydra-heads 

Swept ata blow. Oh! I am strong and proud— 

For, Samson-like, I shook the column’s base, 

Tore down the edifice, and perish there.’ 

He spoke and died. Didst hear from yon lone tower 
That long sad groan ?—in sooth the breast that heaved it 
Shall never heave again. 
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Such is the sketch of the poem of Konrad Wallenrod, which combines 


all the strength of an oriental fancy with all the truth of an epic poem, 
All the principal characters and events are historical, as may seen in 
Kotzebue’s work illustrative of the history of Prussia, to which Mic. 
kiewicz refers us ina note. sf? 

The plan of the story is perhaps somewhat too intricate, and in certain 
parts the action is suspended too long, more particularly by the long 
adieu which Alf makes to Aldona, at the moment when the reader fore- 
sees his inevitable fate, and presses on to the conclusion. Asa tale, we 
do not uphold it as a perfect work; but the noble thoughts spread all 
over it, the grand language in which they are clothed, the extreme 
felicity of the comparisons in which Mickiewicz abounds, and which re- 
semble the gems with which Moore is wont to adorn his lighter pieces, 
altogether form a worthy claim for the author to rank among the first 
poets of our age. 

We have lived to see the day when, by a curious coincidence, the com- 
mand of the army invading Lithuania and Poland is vested in the hands 
of a native. We do not prophesy, and we cannot even hope that Paske- 
witch will be another Wallenrod ; but this much we know, that the spirit 
of resistance, and the strength of national feeling which are awakened 
in those countries are owing, in nosmall degree, to the songs of the minne- 
singers and the bards, whose notes have kept alive in past ages the half- 
extinguished embers of patriotism, and of those who have in these latter 
days contributed to fan them once more into a flame; for, to use the 
words of Mickiewicz, with which we shall conclude : 


Songs of the people! ye who do unite, 
As with an arch, the deeds of former days 
With our own time—in you the nations write 
Their thoughts and records ; and their trophies blaze 
In you. Proud songs !—untouch'd your glory stays. 
lf your own people outrage not your pride, 
Ye are the watchmen of the warriors’ praise, 
Like guardian-angels on the earth ye bide ;— 
Ye have an angel’s voice—an angel’s strength beside. 


Flames may destroy the picture—robbers bear 
The wealth of ages from us, but the song 
Escapes and lives—breathes in the mountain air 
W hen men reject her, and she flies the throng ; 
Still mid.the ruins do her notes prolong 
Her story. Just as some tame nightingale 
May from a burning house fly forth among 
The glades, and nestle in some lonely vale, 
Where to the wanderer’s ear she tells her nightly tale. 
. . + . 


The forests of my country disappear,— 
My weary thoughts are chill and desolate, 
My lute is silent, for too oft I hear 
My country’s lamentations for her fate. 
Can I recall the accents of the great ? 
Yes! in some hearts there lives a secret fire, 
As in a crystal lamp all decorate 
With painted scenes ; place in its breast some fire, 
Still will its beauty shine—its light may all admire. 


Ah! would to God that I could pour my soul— 
My burning soul into my hearer’s breast, 

Snatch at the visions of the past, which roll 
Like clouds away, and by my songs addressed 

To my faint brethren, wake them from their rest— 
Perchance their country’s voice may reach them still— 

Still touch their souls, still make them feel how blest 

In glory were their fathers’ lives, until 
They gain their fathers’ soul—their fathers’ ardent will. 































































































PRUSSIA AND HER MILITARY RESOURCES. 


’ Mr. Epiror,—tThere are few places on the continent where an 
idler may spend more agreeably a few weeks during the summer 
months than at Spa, or Aix-la-Chapelle. 
_ Our party, assembled one day during the month of August at the 
table -d’héte of the Hétel de Hollande at the latter place, was 
startled by the abrupt and rather unceremonious entrance of the au- 
bergiste, who with a theatrical air, and intonation of voice, worthy of 
Talma, exclaimed, ‘‘ Messieurs, preparez-vous pour des grands évene- 
mens; Varmée Francaise est en marche vers la Belgique,”—hand- 
ing to us at the same time a number of the Moniteur which contained 
the official announcement of that event. The march of the French 
ary created the strongest sensation at Aix, and for some days con- 
tinued to occupy the attention, to the exclusion of every other subject, 
of. the crowds of idlers who yearly flock thither, in pursuit of health 
or dissipation ; and the all-eugrossing excitement of the redoute for 
a moment lost its attraction. It was really amusing to hearken to 
the reports and conjectures in hourly circulation: first came the 
of the defeat of the Belgians and the death of Leopold; next, 
the Dutch were said to have entered Brussels, and the French Mons ; 
while the Prussian army, it was confidently asserted, had received 
orders to make an enavant movement to support the Dutch. A 
certain coterie that professed to be in the secrets of every cabinet in 
Europe, pronounced with an awful shake of their heads, that a 
general war was absolutely inevitable. A few days, however, served 
to show the falsehood of the reports, and the fallacy of the conjec- 
tures of these pseudo-politicians. An armistice was concluded ; and 
three days after the arrival of this intelligence, my travelling com- 
panion and myself started for the Belgian territory. 

At St. Treond, we fell in with the Dutch army, operating a re- 
trograde movement on their own frontier. ‘These troops appeared ‘in 
the highest state of organization and discipline ; the heavy cavalry 
was superb, and the horses excellent; they appeared elated with 
success, and some of the officers with whom we conversed, inveighed 
in bitter terms against the intervention of France, which had robbed 
them of the fruits of their victory. ‘The military mania appeared to 
have been strong among the Belgians, at least if the assumption of 
the outward appearance of the soldier might be taken as a criterion ; 
for, on the line of route, we observed that even the peasantry had 
mustachios, and wore their foraging caps with a decided military air. 

We reached Louvain on the eve of the grand review of the French 
troops ; and so full were all the hotels, that we found some difficulty 
in arranging our quarters. Almost every spotin the Low Countries 
has, at one time or other, been the scene of some murderous conflict. 
On the morning of the review, the French army was drawn up on 
precisely the same ground which during the revolutionary war had 
been the scene of some hard fighting between their countrymen and 
the Austrians. , 

lt was a martial scene, one too that forcibly brought back to our 
minds the vivid recollections of by-gone days. The imfantry were 
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in contiguous close columns of battalions by companies ; the caval 
on the left, in columns of squadrons by demi-divisions ; the artillery 
occupied the right of the line. 

King Leopold came on the ground atan early hour, accompanied 
by the two French princes, two remarkably fine young men, with a 
distinguished military air, Marshal Gerard, and a most brilliant 
staff. As Leopold rode down the line, he appeared pale and de- 
jected ; perhaps the slight sprinkling of English uniforms which 
appeared on the ground, led back his thoughts to his quiet retreat at 
Claremont, and saddened his brow. 

The troops defiled past the king in open columns. The infantry 
appeared to be composed of mere boys; their marching was loose 
and unsteady, and their tenue, to disciplinarians, was in bad taste. 
The wheeling of the cavalry was good, but they were badly mounted, 
and the condition of their appointments would have impressed the 
spectator with the idea that they had just come off a hard campaign. 
Even the two crack regiments of the French princes, the Hussars 
d’Orleans and the Lancers de Nemours, had nothing of that dashing 
appearance which we expect to find in the cavalry of France. The 
materiel of the artillery was however superb; it contained in its 
ranks many distinguished officers of the Bonapartean school; its 
appearance altogether asserted the superiority of France in that arm, 
The staff I was told was well composed. ‘There was no maneuvring, 
but en revanche we had abundance of enthusiasm, both French and 
Belgian. The French troops on the ground were decidedly interior 
in discipline and organization to the Prussian army we had so re- 
cently seen ; an opinion in which a young Prussian officer of hulans, 
who rode near me, appeared to coincide, for as the French troops 
marched past, I observed a smile of derision curl his mustachio'd 
lip. 

MA most deadly hatred exists, and has long existed, between the 
French and Prussian nations: the former affect to despise their 
German foes, and vauntingly assert that, single-handed, the conquest 
of Prussia would be for them but a mere promenade militaire. This 
tendency to underrate the power of Prussia, a disposition which has 
crept into even well-informed circles in this country, can only have 
arisen from ignorance of the immense military resources of the Prus- 
sian monarchy. Prussia has at this moment on the right bank of the 
Rhine, 200,000 of the finest troops in the world, with a train of 
250 pieces of artillery. At Dusseldorf and its neighbourhood, there 
is, farther, an immense army of reserve, with a formidable train of 
artillery ; while the chain of fortresses which extend from Cleves to 
the frontiers of Rhenish Bavaria, are abundantly furnished with 
every munition of war, and have been rendered nearly impregnable. 
These troops are in the highest possible state of efficiency, kept 
ready to move at a moment's notice, panting for an appeal to arms, 
and confident of success. 

Instructed by her past misfortunes, and struck with the geogra- 
phical configuration of her territory, which ‘like a ribbon” floats 
over the surface of the European continent, from the frontiers of 
France to those of Russia—Prussia has felt that she exists but 
through her army; the anxious solicitude of the government has 
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therefore been directed almost exclusively to this object, and the 
genius of Scharnhorst has produced one of the most perfect military 

the world ever saw. A brief outline of this famous system 
will enable the reader to form some idea of the military resources of 
the Prussian monarchy. 

The Prussian army is raised by conscription, and is of two kinds: 
Ist, the line; 2ndly, the landwehr, consisting of two bans. In the 
line, every male inhabitant of the country is obliged to serve five 
years, three of which they must be present with the regiment: after 
that period they are allowed to go home, and to serve the remaining 
two years in the landwehr; but in the event of a war breaking out, 
during that time, they are liable to be again called back to their 
corps, and to be kept with it till the expiration of the five years : 
they ure then finally dismissed from the line, and join the landwehr, 
of which there are two regiments attached to every regiment of the 
line. To the first ban they belong till the age of thirty-five, when 
they are removed to the second ban; and leaving the latter again, at 
the age of forty-five, they join the garrison battalions, which are not 
obliged to march out of their circle, and on which devolve the milder 
duties of the defence of fortresses. Two regiments of the line, two 
of cavalry, and a battery, form abrigade. In war time, when the 
landwehr is added to the establishment, the whole form together a 
division of two or three brigades, according as the first class alone, 
or both classes of the landwehr are called out. A division includes, 
consequently, two regiments of infantry of the line, two or four of 
landwehr, four or six regiments of cavalry, and two or three batteries, 
Every regiment consists of three battalions of four companies each, 
The two first are battalion companies ; the others, fusileer or light 
companies: the strength of each company is 200 rank and file. 
For the recruiting and organization of this force, the whole Prussian 
territory is divided into eight grand military divisions, Four regi- 
ments of infantry belong to each province, and must be constantly 
recruited by a conscription of their population. From this system 
itresults, that the whole population of the country must be essen- 
tially military ; and it is the peculiar feature of Scharnhorst’s system, 
that in time of war it renders every male inhabitant of the Prussian 
monarchy available to military purposes, without withdrawing them 
in time of peace from their ordinary occupations. The landwehr 
are called out twice during the year, for the space of one month, for 
exercise. The men having already served three years in the line, the 
landwehr presents an efficient force little inferior to the regular army. 

Nothing can be finer than the appearance of the Prussian troops 
under arms ; they are all handsome young men, with an erect mar- 
tial carriage : they perform with the utmost rapidity the most com- 
plex manceuvres, and are steady as walls. Their uniform is martial, 
beautifully made, and unvaried throughout the army. The over-nice 
attention of the king to the personal appearance of his troops has 

m much ridiculed ; their swelling chests, padded arms, compressed 
waists, and flowing curls, giving them an appearance more suitable 
to the drawing-room than the camp. The officers are well instructed 
hot only in the duties of their profession, but also in the general 
ranches of literature and science : previous to receiving their com- 
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8 Prussia and her Military Resources. 


missions they undergo two very severe examinations. One of the 
peculiar features of this system is, that it developes the moral as well 
as the physical powers of the soldier. Qn joining his corps, every 
recruit is taught to read and write, and may study if he chooses, jn 
the regimental school, the higher branches of his profession : the Corps 
of non-commissioned officers is by this means excellent. Nothing can 
convey ahigher ideaof the superiority of the Prussian military system, 
than the operations of her army inthe year1815. Deteated at Ligny, 
they retreated in good order upon Wavre, and while their rear-guard, 
under Thielmann, held Grouchy in check, they on the 18th effected a 
rapid march across a difficult country, and by their timely co-opera- 
tion decided the battle of Waterloo. Still it may be urged, that at 
Jena the Prussian discipline was equal to what it is at the present 
day. Allowing this to have been the case, the composition of her 
armies at that unfortunate period was vastly different; and again, it 
was rather the strategy of Napoleon than the superiority of the 
French military system that prostrated the military power of Prussia. 
It is to this superiority in strategies that Baron de Jomini, in his 
Considérations sur les Guerres dela Revolution, attributes the success 
of the French; the leading features of which consisted in a masterly 
and rapid concentration of an overwhelming force on one point. It 
must be recollected that the dactique of Napoleon and his marshals 
is now as well understood by the military leaders of Prussia as by 
those of France, while. the system of which we have given a faint and 
imperfect outline renders her one of the most formidable military 
powers in the world, 

The Prussian dominion in the Rhenish provinces is represented as 
unpopular, The inhabitants loudly complain of the intolerable hard- 
ship of the landwehr service, and of the general stagnation of com- 
merce. The Prussian oflicers are, moreover, said to be haughty, vain, 
and tyrannical. I have, I must confess, often heard this charge ap- 
plied to the Prussian military, but I never could discover that it was 
made with either the shadow of truth or justice. It is a complaint 
made of all troops who hold military occupation of a country. In my 
intercourse with the officers of that nation, I have always been struck 
with the high cultivation both of mind and manner which distin- 
cuishes them. ‘The master of the Hétel du Rhin, at Cologne, com- 
plained to me that they spent no money. ‘‘ The French,” said he, 
** spent napoleons where the Prussians barely spend thalers.” The 
passage of the French armies into Germany enriched this -class of 
people. Hine ille lachryme. 

A similar complaint was made to me some years ago in South 
America, by a Frenchman who had established a café at one of the 
ports. ** Monsieur,” said he, making me a low bow, ‘ I make more 
money bya single English gun-brig than by a whole French squadron. 
My curiosity was excited, and I requested him to explain this seem- 
ing anomaly. ‘* Voici le cas,” he rejoined, ‘ the English officers 
drink nothing but champagne and claret, while Messieurs les oflicters 

Francais content themselves with lemonade and eau sucree. Et 
Monsieur conviendra,” he continued, with an expressive shrug, * 4" 
ya ne fait pas mon affaire.” Still these provinces in their habits @ 
feelings are decidedly German; and it has been the policy oat 
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Prussian government to eradicate, as far as they can, all traces of 
the French, and, more particularly, of their language. 

But whatever may be the political feeling at present prevailing 
in the Rhenish provinces, Prussia is too strongly imtrenched in the 
country to heed a re-action, or a movement in favour of France. 
Were her armies wasted in the field to-morrow, it would be im- 

ssible to drive her from her stronghold at Coblentz, the Gib- 
raltar of the Rhine. What the course of a few months may 
produce, it is impossible to predict. Prussia has lately been silently 
preparing for war, re-inforcing her armies on the French frontier, and 

ovisioning her fortresses. She is decidedly hostile to the new order 
of things in that country—a feeling in which her army largely par- 
ticipates,' Should the warlike spirit which at present animates the 
French people oblige the government to depart at too early a period 
fiom their temporizing system, on Prussia will the storm burst; but 
she will be found prepared ; and we confidently predict that in the 
first instance her armies would be victorious. The French army, 
formidable as it may appear on paper, notwithstanding the activity 
and skill of Soult, is still impertectly organized—a fact which 
Sebastiani was obliged to admit in his speech to the Chamber, on the 
recent question of intervention in favour of the Poles. 


A. B. 


THE SIMPKIN PAPERS. 


A QUANTITY of letters, the property of Jonas Simpkin, Esq., of 
Montague Square, has been put into the hands of our publishers, 
with a full licence to select any that may suit us for publication. 
They are upon all subjects, and embrace events of the last thirty 
years. Some of them contain verse as well as prose, from eminent 
or wealthy men; others are from the less assuming ranks of society. 
Mr. Simpkin is one of those good-natured persons, who, having few 
opinions himself, never quarrels with others about theirs, whether 
on political, religious, moral, philosophical, or wsthetical sub- 
jects. We shall give these letters to our readers as we happen to 
extract them from the weighty bundle before us, without regard to 
dates, it being just the same to us or our readers whether we begin at 
the first or the last, the middle or the top of the bundle. The fol- 
lowing is one of the latest date : we shall make it 


No. I. 


Rottenborough Court-House, 
Sur, October 6, 1831. 


I supose you and t’other out-lying voters for this town in Lunnun 
wont be sorry to here how matters are goin with us, since the nuse of my 
Lord Gray’s bil for the diddling of our burow has comed to hand, Our 





' Prussia is ruled by an unmitigated despotism, and is of course 10 deadly enmity, 
asfuras she mav be in time of peace, with freedom and free countries. Were the 
population of France, in case of a war, again generally excited, we think the Prus 
sian monarchy, single-handed, would fall as she fell before. Hlerarmy af Jena was 
the finest and best-disciplined on parade, in hurepe 
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town is in the gratest confushun you ever seen, all the rable as does not 
belong to the copperation, are starck starin mad, and thretens to ston the 
mare and jewrats, and i hav quarreld with six of my best costumers, be- 
cause they ~~ as how i hav no vestry rite to my vote for a member of 
parlymint. You nose very well thatiand mine has bin on the vestry 
since the memory of man; and if i hav no rite to my vote, the squir has 
no rite to Chuclehed hol, nor his Revrence has no rite to his tith pig, witch 
is shear blasfemy. Last nite we had a meetin at the miter and cushin, 
unbenost to the comon folks, Mr. Mare in the chare, attended by all the 
burgisses and the town clark secetary ; and who shud make them a spitch 
but your humbel sarvent? and so, says i, Mr. Mare says i, this here bj! 
says i is a grate sham, so it is, to go for to tak away our rites; and will 
blow up the constitution sky high, as was funded by Magna Carter and 
William the Conkeror. Wat cawl i shud like to now has Lord Gray 
and his wigs to our copperation? aint we lawyell quite respecktibel 
peple, as you woud see in a sumer’s day ?—(Her him, her him, from 
all parts of the room, as they says in the howse ;) and if so be as we does 
get a five pound note oncet in sevn ears, at a generil elecksun, i shud like 
to now, weather we has “ not a rite to do what we likes with our own?” 
iam shure any won as says the contrary is a democrack and a athest, 
and deserves a oltur—(Chaering on all sides)—is not our constitution 
mad of kings, lords, and copperations? and they mite as well tak the 
crown from King Willum’s one majesty, as tuch an air of our heads, 
Mr. Mare, says i, the church is in dangir; and hav not i dressed his 
revrence’s wig, man and boy, this twenty ears; and hay not 1a rite to be 
hangry wen my relidgun is attacked in its tinderest pint? Rifform, says 
i, may be a very gud thing, for any thing I nose, (her the mare shook 
his head, and cried ‘** neigh”) for our last member never didn’t pay me 
my bil, witch was a grate abus:—(Her him again)—but then, says i, 
give an hinge, and they'll tack an hell. Now it is, they ax for rifform in 
parlymint; and if we grants that ere, the next thing will be to put down 
churchwarden’s diners, witch wuld be quite unnataril. I never new no 
god come of change. I nos, if you chang a pund not, its gon in a minuet, 
and so will our constitushun :—(grate lafling and chairs)—and then, they 
are awl for retrinchmen ; but if so be as we hav no taxes, why there'll 
be no more tacks gathers; and then, wat will becum of my bruther, and 
of his wurship what is an x sizeman? So i muves your wurship and 
this here meatin, that we petishuns the King against no rifforms: and so 
down i sits amidst the most tremendious applaws you ever herd in your 
borne days; you mite ear it to the won-mile hous, and the moshun was 
caried, quit unhanimus like, and we awl got cumfurtable with brandy 
punsh ; and Lord Luggerhed is to tak our petishun to the king, who will 
send Lord Gray to the tour of Lunnun. 

They says as parlymint will be dissolute again; and then you may 
come down and see us at the xpens of the candid date, free, gratis, and not 
cost you nuthing. I hop you will be trew blew to the last, and vot for 
the rite man, the sam as befour ; and we will hav a gollifigcation together 
at the sevn bels; and so, with love to your missess, no moor at presint 
from 

Your humbel Servent, 


T H ° 


N.B. We luk to the House of Lords for selvation agin this her 
bill ; we shal not luk in vain. The know better then for to gie up their 
proffets under the tru ould constitushun for a new one without a matter 
of sixpence of gain commin from it. God bless um! We shal git our 
tin pounder notes sun agin, spite of that dam Lord Gray. 
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No. Il, 


FROM THE HON. MRS. SINGLESPEECH, TO MR, SIMPKIN 
IN DUBLIN, 


My dear Brother, Baker Street, October 12, 1831. 


The House will be up in a few days, I hope and trust; and you may 
soon expect us all at the Castle. Singlespeech is quite worn out with 
fatigue, and swears that if parliament sat a month longer we should 
have an execution in the house—our house, I mean, and not St. Ste- 
phen’s. The expence of our election was a serious matter, and we find 
living in London very different from living at home, where we kill our 
own beef, drink our own poteen, and do not pay our tradesmen once a 
month. By-the-bye, I hear that now Tom is of age, he and his father 
mean to join in raising money off the estate. In this case do try and 
persuade them to take up a couple of thousands additional, and lend them 
tous. We will pay any interest, and Singlespeech shall insure his life. 
We have dashed away this winter bravely, and crept on a little in Lon- 
don society ; but it is all vanity and vexation of spirit: and I have se- 
rious thoughts of remaining in Dublin next session, and letting S. take 
lodgings in that new St. Giles’s, Manchester Buildings, with the rest of 
his honourable countrymen and colleagues—You can have no idea of the 
conceit and impertinence of the exclusives here. Their own county 
members, who are only members, cannot get on with them, but are left 
by themselves in their furnished houses north of Oxford Road, where 
they herd together as if they were so many lepers. We of the green 
island must give good entertainments to get even into this coterie ; and 
if it were not for my aristocratic prefix to my name, and my father’s 
English connexions, I should be much better off in Merrion Square, 
where Orange politics and ten descents of a peerage are not quite over- 
looked amidst the crowd of officials and Union Lords. Nota word of this, 
for your life, in Dublin. I am obliged to put a good face on the matter, 
and to brag to our neighbours in the country of our success at Almack’s, 
&c. Kc. to keep up our interest in the county. There too, I suspect, we 
have done ourselves no good by S.’s support of the Whigs; but since 
the Clare election, we must do something to please the people, or we 
Shall be turned out, in spite of all the family interest in the world—Sad 
times these! Our box at the Opera is up next week ; and as we took 
the alternate nights from Lady M. herself, whose box it is, it must be 
paid for. So do, my dear brother, drive over to T , at the Castle, 
and tell him to send more money immediately. If cannot think what he 
means by talking of lowering the rents—and we so distressed ' Can't he 
break the leases, and turn out the refractory tenants? What else is the use 
of the police? I gave a great ball last week, and invited all the world, of 
which the worst half only came. The Duke of D. opened his house on the 
same evening; and the O’S.’s, and the W.’s, and Lady Georgina N 
Staid away, to make folks believe they were there. But they may 
tell that to the marines, as Judge Hard-and-sharp says. S. had some 
hopes of a commissioner's place from the government; but though the 
Irish secretary was very civil, and promised mountains, retrenchment is 
the order of the day ; and so the matter is adjourned, and, as I fear, “ to 
this day six months.”” How do they expect to be supported? I hear 
this winter has not been gay in Dublin. What sort of people are your 
new Household—and have you any marrying military? These things, 
alas! begin to interest me, when I talk of not returning to London. 

Adieu, dearest—love to the children, from yours, 








Laura 8S. 
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No. II. 


Dear Simpkin, Atheneum, Pall Mall, 22 Sept. 189). 


You, as well as myself, belong to the Roxburghe collectors, and hay» 
spent some money upon scarce editions of works, and the beauties 9; 
ancient typography. I lately picked up in this club, among the mem 
bers, the following rare lots; and now If challenge your collection, 0; 
Lord Spencer's either. Let me know what you think of them, and 
whether [ have behaved dishonourably in making their acquaintance for 
my own gratification’s sake, We have ladies to coffee frequently, and a 
good sprinkling of Indigo. 


1. A Clerk.—Folio. No place, 1831, 
#, A Bachelor.—In rich old pig-skin binding, stained and wormed, Vineg. 1775, 
3. Le Comte de M-——.—-French calf, elegant, Paris, 1802, 
‘* De cette edition,” says Lady J , ** les dames font assez de cas.” 
This was a presentation copy, and has Princess F.’s autograph in the 
fly-leaf. 
Six Fellows of Colleges.—In old monastic binding, with massive brass clasps, 
Oxon, 1770, 
. An Admiral,— Large folio broadside. 1805, 
A Cheesemonger., Uncut, Parma. 
Vhree Old Maids,--A clean old matchless set, fine impressions, partly effaced, 
Junta. 
&. A Hottentot.—Large plate, with part of the bottom cut off, curious and rare, 
Colonie per Bumgart. 
9, A Watchman.—In the original wooden cover. Lucerne, 1829, 
This is now scarce and nearly out of print, 
Four Law Commissioners. -Fine impressions, large paper. 
Sine anno aut loco, sed circa 18Y8, 
. A Butcher.— Red calf, many cuts. Ruddiman. 
2. A Henpecked Husband, Cuts, ruled throughout, bound in embossed calf extra. 
. ASly Jew. W ynkyn de Worde. 
Mother and Child.—-From the Rocking’em collection, with arms, —Neat, scarce, 
and interesting. Omers, 
A Guardsman.—Tlop edges gilt, uniform, extremely neat. London, 1830. 
. Commissioner of Customs.—-Neat, uncut, rare. 
Ditto of Stamps.—Stampatus in stampatura stampatorum. 
. A Brewer.— Neat and entire, rare, quart. kx wdibus Vat. 
This 1s a reprint of the celebrated editions of Oliver Cromwell, Col. Pride, 
Santerre, James D’Artaveldt of Ghent, and Sam Whitbread of London. 
It contains a curious story, by Bishop Beveridge, of crim. con. between 
Lady Barleycorn (formerly Miss Hlop) and the well-known roue Sir 
Coculus Indicus. 
. A Timber Merchant.—1n the original wooden binding. Deal. 
. A Soprano. Uncut, very rare. Firenze, 17. 
A Turk. Elegantly mounted, numerous cuts, bound in Russia extra. 
Varna, 1828. 
An Attorney.-- In the old parchment wrapper. bs. 8d. 
Ditto.—Vellum, wormed, bs. Bd. 
A Solicitor.—Calf extra, los. 4d. 
Three Attaches. Strongly bound, unlettered. Vienne, 1824. 
» A Jockey.—Several plates and cuts, Newmarket, 
. An African Slave.-— Black letter, in the original impressed morocco. op 
Al. Le Noor. 
. A Belgian.—In Dutch prize vellum. Louvain, 1851. 
An Austrian Prince.—Lady E.'s arms impressed on the sides. Vienne, 1829, 
Nine Pailors.~ Boards, with cloth backs. r 
31. A Spanish Patriot.—-Fine impressions, in the original binding. Mad. 1850, 
. A Builder.—Wood-cuts, in double columns, boards. Brixi®. 
33. Seven School Girls.—A clean, tall, sound set, lined with silk, with MS. notes 
on slips of paper, first impressions, Lips. 1814. 
The above set is in the most desirable condition, 
++. An Irishman asleep. Dorpat. 
*. An Agriculturist.._From Dr. Farmer’s Collection, sewed. Plantin. La Hate. 
4. A Welshman.—Curious genealogical plates, rough calf. No place or date. 
37. A Cantatrice.— Perfect, but stained, many spirited wood-cuts, sheets. 
Hotel des Courtisannes, 183). 
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8. Five High Tories.— W orm-eaten, uniform throughout, in the original impre 


heey? ssed 
binding, set rare, calf gilt, not lettered, 


Johannes Taurus—MDCCXCIHI. 


30, A Whig.—Nune demum in lucem editus, a profusion of blind tooling on all 
sides, calf extra. London, 1830, 
Ww. Three Radicals.—-Impertect, wants title, plain calf, No place or date 
This set would be given to the purchaser of the above two lots par dessus 

le marche. 
41. A Grammarian.—Very plain. Colon. 
42, Several Scotchmen. Cremona, 


43. A Nabob.—In rich old yellow morocco, rather stiff in the joints, profusely gilt. 
Cheltenham, 1830, 


44. A Poulterer. Foulis, 
45. A Marchioness.—Superbly bound in velvet and richly gilt, the Royal arms im- 

pressed on the side and back, with huge clasps. Privately printed, hy 
4. A Shoemaker.— Boards, with leather back and corners. 


Apud Johannem Crispinum 

47. Three Oxford Students, Five Half-pay Lieutenants, a Widower with Three 
Children, Nine Clerks in Public Offices, Seventeen Younger Sons of all 
Descriptions, and a Commissioner of Excise. —A very interesting,scarce, and 
curious collection in one thick vol. calf extra. Ol. Us. Od 


The excessive cheapness of the last work made me hurry my hand to 
the pocket that contained my purse ; and in my anxiety to pay for what I 
had made my own, I struck the bone (yclept the funny) against the elbow 
of my chair, and I fear hurt it severely: luckily I had put an end to my 
ponderous purchase, and to my luxurious anthropography. 

Dear Simpkin, yours, &e. 


E.H.F. 
No. IV. 
My Dear Mrs. Shaw, Naples Desember Sunday Nite. 


As I promized you some account of our jerney i would not wish 
to be wurse than my word more perticular to you who have always bin 
so constant to me as [ may say but i should first tell you i was much dis- 
appointed in this same Naples having always heard of the buty of furen 
parts when i must needs own 1 have seen nothing to compare to 
the great hall in Berkshire were I lived with my first lady, however i 
have cartainly seen a deel of the world wich is what we lives for, having met 
with an overturn in a sad dangerous place and had all liked to have 
heen tumbled into a grate river i think they call the rone, the people there 
were very kind to us and behaved very unlike those here wich 
seem to me as far as I can say as Hethenish a set as ever 1 met 
with they makes nothing of picking and steeling before one can turn ones 
back having no more regard for the Catekism than they have for their 
Wives—and my misses as i am obliged to call her as conscientious and 
vertuous a lady as ever broke bread tells of a grate markwiss who stole 
nine silver spoons one ball nite—for the matter of that the English them 
selves seem to run stark mad as soon as they snuff this hair, going to the 
oproar every nite of the week and one of the Quality who has bin expelled 
from her husbands bosom walks about at open day with her con- 
cubine under her arm, if she had belonged to these parts 1 could not 
have much wondered but for English wice to hold up her head in another 
country is what I carnt understand, she passed mistress and our miss as 
close as to touch her pelisse a new one 1 had just bin makin, i saw the 
most butifullest court dress the other day besides virgils tomb and a part 
of a temple dedicated to Jupiter Seraph who I takes to have bin one of 
the Roman Hemperors. Misses has promised I should go to see Pom- 
pey before we go back, but I own iam rather disinclined to such a party 
since a Jerman Courear in a service here told me of two gentleman who 
Were stripped to the skin by Ruflians at broad day, and I should not 
like the same to be done to me, as I have got a prickly heatout over my 
body, and besides it is not dacent to be visiting the tiquities barer than 
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Eve, being only sarveut as yet, though a prince kissed me the other day 
i should not have told you all this only as we have bin Keeping of com- 
pany 5 years come next lady. 


I remain your loving friend, 
E. W. 


PS. i dont sign as i hear the King sometimes opens our letters, he 
makes butter too but we dont get it, i dont know why for sartenly he has 
as a rite asthe rest. I hopes you have forgotten your first husband, 
and that you are sick of all grooms of the bedchamber as the King calls 
em. is Mr. Shaw a good husband and is he fond of you, of course you did- 
dent tell him of your first Love Thomas. inever told it to no one neither, 

To goon board at Calais France. 
Mrs. Shaw, houskeper to 
Jones Simkins, Esquire. 


No. V. 
Dear Simpkin, September 25, 1831. 


They are done! The Bill has passed the Commons, and the last hope 
of the faction of Anti-Reform is in a majority, consisting of Pitt's 
twaddling old lords, who have lived to mustiness, and the Bench of 
Bishops, who hold their grandam’s receipts, Mother Goose, and the 
memory of King Charles the Martyr next to the Bible in reverence. The 
defeated members of the House of Commons, as you may guess, died 
hard under the hands of Lord John Russell. Sir C. Wetherell kicked 
for more than five minutes—his contortions were not more extraordinar 
than when alive. His last words were as much in consonance wit 
his awful situation, as his arguments in the House were with the Reform 
Bill. Instead of commending his soul to Heaven, he spoke of artificial 
noses and Taliacothus, the Emperor of China, and the Whigs, magne- 
tism, and Juggernaut. I have amused myself writing epitaphs for the 
defuncts, and send you a few specimens. You know I rhyme sometimes, 
Show them to your Tory friends. 


SIR C Ww . 


Hie jacet W , once a rabid Tory, 

Of rotten burghs the advocate and glory : 

Silent at last that tongue which knew no resting, 
From quivering, sputtering, fuming, jeering, jesting ; 
Fierce in his fun, good-humour’d in his hate,— 
Strange in his logic, stranger in his gait : 

He sicken’d of Reform, which he ’d defied, 

Refused the medicine—‘‘ Russell’s Purge,” and died ! 





COLONEL § . 


*« T can’t reform,”’ the Colonel S——— cried ; 

He could not mend his nature, and he died : 

And here he lies—laugh ye who read his speeches, 
This spot the Speaker’s summons never reaches ! 


Underneath this bank lies B 

With nor Whig’s nor Tory’s thanks— 
Voting one side, t’other speaking, 
Marring all he should be making— 
Voting by accident one day— 

In seven long years the honest way, 
Unlike his hat, that mystic caul, 

With no consistency at all: 

When beneath Reform he died, 

No one laugh’d and no one cried. : 
Here with Corfe Castle though he’s laid, 
Nigh the Treasury stalks his shade ! 
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MARQUIS OF C 


Within this urn, in noble ashes lie 

Tbe pride of Buckingham and yeomanry ; 

Young, ae gallant, strange he rank’d with those 
Whom land numbers not with friends but foes ; 
Struck by Reform, he found an early fate, 

And general pity, for none bore him hate : 

Ye Tories oe ty we his early bier, 

Among you all he has not left his peer. 





MR. B 


Here B——— lies, alternate Whig and Tory ; 
Lets hope from charity he’s gone to glory— 
There was no bearing with him, day by day 
He took such pains to hold by neither way : 
Betwixt two stools men tumble, so they tell, 
Thus non-reformer B sat and fell ; 
And men engage, all Hampshire to a cheese, 
Bb now bears himself but ill at ease! 











T’'ll send you more soon. 


Dear Simpkin, 
Ever yours, 
w. O. 
No. VI. 
Dear Sir, Boulogne, Aug. 20. 


After bobbing about in a steam-boat, like a Billy-goat in an at- 
tack, I arrived here, thanks to the engineer, safe and sound. We had 
the usual recreations of a sea-passage, which consists of the passengers 
emptying themselves, and the crew capsizing the buckets. When I 
put my foot on shore, a generation of French commissioners of the Vic- 
tualling board commenced a regular seizure of my person to convey 
it to their respective inns. ‘‘ Hétel du Nord,” cries one.—‘* The London 
Hotel,” said another, none the better pronounced for being in English. 
—* Hotel des Bain.” —** Hétel d’Angleterre.”—-“‘ Oh, no,” said I, ** that 
won't do yet for me,” for I understand that is merely another name for 
the gaol. ‘‘ First come—first served,” said I; ‘‘ so I am for the Hdtel 
du Nord,” and began to make sail in that direction. The gens d’arme, 
however, shaped my course for the Custom-house, to have myself and 
my traps overhauled. As the soldier spoke like an officer, and as we 
were both men of war, we saluted each other like friends, and I was soon 
on the right tack for the hotel. The house was crammed, excepting 
one berth at the top of the house, out of which one could take the alti- 
tude of the stars from the bed, there being no curtains, or shutters, or 
any thing else to keep out day or moonlight. I had hardly turned in, 
when a half-drunken man German courier took possession of the ad- 
joining room, and began to unrig, scaling his guns every moment, and 
puding out a stream of smoke of equal volume with the funnel of a steam- 

t when fresh coals are put on. He seemed well provided with bran- 
dy ; for, after tacking about the room, he ran foul of a door, and made a 
a on the bed, where he snorted and howled like a sow in a 

e. 

As we were to have a grand review the next day, and the prefect 
ofthe department was to stand reviewing officer, I was out by daylight 
to see the muster and make observations. The cavalry of the National 
Guard were first in the field, consisting of sixteen men, headed by the 
son of the landlady of the Hétel du Nord. They were not expected by 
their countrymen to do anything more than ride up and down the street, 
and they took good care not tosurprise them by an further manceuvre. The 
drummers—the infernal drummers, walked up and down, beating the De- 
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vil’s tattoo upon copper. drums, producing a noise like hammering so 
many tin pots, and never ceasing in their unremitted annoyance unti| 
about one o'clock, when the trumpets sounded. The troops took up a 
position in the market-place in the Grande Rue, and the prefect, a Litt}. 
fat, podgy fellow, like a boy’s hammock with a cocked-hat in the clews. 
paraded the line.—Line it could not be called, for they stood, certainly, aj 
ease, and without much regularity, The most amusing part was when 
the National Guard walked past the prefect, and the adjutant 
gave the word ‘“ Vive le Roi!” some bellowed in accordance, others 
referred ** The Republic!” and some ** The Charter!” It was quite 
udicrous to see the general for the day standing on the lower step of the 
church, backed by all the fish and fruit women, Lazarus-like beggars 
and English women. In vain they attempted to keep the people back : it 
was voted a free country, and the mob were determined to tread upon the 
heels of their quondam nobility, It was five o’clock when I returned 
home, and they had just piped to dinner. [| was ill inclined to talk, being 
fatigued beyond conception with walking over the miserably paved street, 
The French seem to be determined to do every thing contrary to ex- 
perience, and therefore invariably place the stones the wrong side upper- 
most; if trottoirs could be made, it would increase the wealth of 
Boulogne. I found all our mess seated without any thing to eat, it being 
a rule with Frangois to muster his animals before he feeds them. Such a 
motley group [ never saw. Iwas placed opposite a nervous-looking 
young man, with a cultivated upper lip. He gave himself out to be acor- 
net, but it was evident enough to any goose that he was under false co- 
lours; and his question to an English gentleman, whom he first sounded 
as to his Knowledge of that language, by asking him, in bad French, if he 
spoke English, soon confirmed me in my opinion. He asked, if the gentle- 
man could recommend him to any place in Boulogne where he could 
borrow money! The answer was a good one—‘‘ There is no place in the 
world worse for that than Boulogne.”” Our company was enlivened by 
the bustling appearance of a gentleman, who entered in a consequential 
manner—stuck a chair in the only place where the servants could pass— 
bowed with the real English bend—and began a simultaneous attack 
upon the soup and the French ministry, It was quite amusing to hear 
the little man ruling the world: he settled Poland and Russia while 
he lacerated a fowl—gave France new boundaries as he held his plate for 
some pommes de terre, a la maitre d’ Hétel—and upset French and English 
ministry as he poured out a glass of vin ordinaire: whenever he paused 
in masticating, he kept his tongue alive by conversation. He knew the 
secrets of every court—the intrigues of the Pope, the private occupations 
of Ferdinand, the intentions of Pedro, the dismay of Miguel, the 
last words of Bolivar, and an intended insurrection of Mexico, anew al- 
liance between the Oranges, Donna Maria of Terceira, and the prince of 
the same fruit—and canvassed the characters, private and public, of every 
man in the French chambers. His volubility, mistakes, and consequence, 
amused me prodigiously. An English linen-draper and his pretty ungen- 
teel wife were in a loud whispering conversation, ‘‘ Here,” said the man 
to the waiter—‘* Garcon, wouley wous portey some beef here, for I cant 
eat this manufactory article — these tobacco-pipes made easy,’’ meaning 
macaroni ;—‘‘ And, indeed,” said his young wife, who sat at table witha 
poke-bonnet on, trimmed with every coloured ribbon under the sun, “! 
shan’t drink this washy stuff you calls wine ; do you think, Mr. D., 
came all this way to swallow this sour-crout thing, which they call 
ordinary ; I suppose, because we dine here at this ordinary ?—why I'm 
sure I’ve got the Cholera Morbus already.” —‘‘ Lord! look there, Mary, 
said her sister; ‘as I am alive, there’s a pie with a cross upon it~ 
that’s done, because the cook’s a Catholic: I would not eat any of 
that pastry, for it would change my religion,—-I hope they have got 
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Christian church here, or we shall all be heretics before we vo back,”’ 
« If once I do get back,” said the married one, ‘* 1 knows what's what—I 
know I won’t come back again here.” 

* The hotels are ert good and clean; and if the landlady 
could forego a little of her love of gain, and be more accommodating, the 
Hétel du Nord would be a capital lounging place for a short time, but 
her excessive niggardly disposition is eternally exciting disgust; she will 
not allow a single man to keep a sitting-room, because a family might ar- 
rive, and they would spend more; for the same reason, if a carriage 
with only one person arrives, and she has one room vacant, she will 
declare she is full, in hopes of getting more fish in her net. But, my 
dear Sir, if ever you are fool enough to come here, take care of the com- 
missioner—there is no greater vagabond unhung ; he will charge you five 
franes for the honour of landing and having your portmanteau conveyed 
to the inn—Avoid him if you have any regard for the children who are 
to inherit your wealth, and be not plundered by such a scarecrow. 

The society here is far from general ; and it behoves a young man to be 
cautious of his associates. The immense influx of English now, as Brus- 
sels) is not a peaceful habitation, has been composed of all sorts 
and all conditions. The retired linen-draper, with his pretty daughters, 
cannot, in mere appearance, be distinguished from the scious of aristo- 
cracy; nor can the wealthy horse-dealer be discovered, at first sight, by 
any vicious exterior. Swindlers, gamblers, and half-outlawed rogues 
~mere cheaters of men and the gallows, swarm to this nest of iniquity : 
and the stranger, who thoughtlessly associates with all the wanderers at 
Versial, may have to take an early walk on the sands, or be invited to re- 
e¢ive company upon the damp meadow of Capicure, and meet the fate of 
the unfortttinate man Who was lately shot there for a disputed debt in a 
gambling-house. Strange is fatality !—On the ground the victim removed 
his. watch to his waistcoat-pocket, doubtlessly with the intention of turn- 
ing his adversary’s ball from a vital part—The shot passed through his 
fob, and he was killed. 

1 had intended to have given some account of a few amusements, and to 
have touched upon the merits of the Pagliardinis, who enliven the even- 
ings by their humour and their singing. It is quite a pity that such 
gems should be buried in such a hole. Desire John to send for my cab, 
and get the house in order; I shall return on Wednesday, until then be- 
lieve me Your very loving nephew, 


No. VII. 
Sir, February 22, 1831. 


The parson and his hounds have broked through the new fence you had 

ade in the river paddock, and the sheep got out of it. Seven of the 

erinos are lost. Two have choked in the fen, Must I spake to Mr. 

Crab the attorney about the business—’tis desarving of a persecution.— 
Waiting your answer, with respect, 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Joun Ho_puernd, 
bailiff to Jonas Simpkin, Esq. 


N.B. The brown cow be very bad, I don’t think as how she'll recover 
somehow, but she may hang on some time yet—shall I sell her to the 
Salisage-makers? I’ve paid t0, 9, 1} to Mr. Harrow for the xparimental 
work—’tis more than worth twice. told. Henry the huntsman says the 
hounds be all hearty.. So no more from your sarvant to command. 
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LIFE OF A SAILOR.—No. VI.' 


Some reports of slave-ships having reached us, the Arethusa 
suddenly put to sea, and proceeded to the Islands de Los, between 
which we sailed the whole day ; first running before the wind, and 
then beating to windward—capital exercise for the men, and on the 
whole amusing. At sunset we discovered a brig, evidently English 
built, lying near the factory, and bore up in chace immediately,  [¢ 
blew fresh, and the ship was under a crowd of canvass. We had passed 
one this passage twice before during the day, and the navigation 
as laid down in the Admiralty charts appeared perfectly safe. I was 
standing on one of the forecastle carronade slides admiring the jis- 
lands, when the ship suddenly struck upon a rock, and threw me off 
my perch, pitching me headlong some few paces. The following sea 
lifter the ship, and left her amidships on the rock. She struck this 
time about two feet abaft the step of the mainmast, which threw 
the mast so far forward as to leave the stays hanging down in 
bites. When she surged from this situation, the masts flew to their 
proper situations with such a jerk as to shake the whole ship fore and 
aft. The sea which lifted us on, was superseded in kindness 
by its follower, which lifted us off again ; but, in the downward surge, 
the rudder came in contact with the rock, and lifted it so completely 
that the rudder-head broke through about twelve volumes of the 
captain’s library, and came smack against the under part of the 

uarter-deck. The captain called to * let go the anchor,” but the 
first-lieutenant wisely remarked that by so doing we should anchor on 
the shoal, and the land-wind would swing us on the rock. The 
sails were worked as the expert lieutenant directed, and we were 
again free. On sounding the well, we discovered that the ship had 
sprung a leak at the rate of six feet an hour. The chain-pumps were 
set to work ; and while we progressed towards the brig, we had time 
enough to experience all the horrors of hard work in the vicinity of 
the coast of Africa. At first it did not amount to much, but, 
as we advanced in rapidity through the water, the leak evidently in- 
creased. In the hurry and bustle of such a situation, we came to an 
anchor close to the brig, and made a prize of her ; it being quite clear 
to us that she must have been waiting for slaves; and we wanted as- 
sistance. 

In the former part of these papers I have endeavoured to 
make myself as amphibious as possible, being perfectly satisfied of 
the truth of Lord Erskine’s remark in his ‘* Armata,” that a sailor’s 
log would sell for very little in Bond Street. But I must now be- 
come professional, I hope not disagreeably, in endeavouring to 
describe the horrors of a night, which are too indelibly stamped upon 
my memory ever to be effaced, and gave me an insight into 
the resources of a seaman’s brain, which all my Salsette cruising could 
never have taught me—a night of horrors and of death, of sleepless 
anxiety and continual labour. 

It became a doubt when we anchored, if the ship could be 
kept afloat during the night. The whole of the men could not be 
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to the pumps, for some were despatched to bring the brig 

ide ; some furled the sails, and struck the top-gallant-mast ; 

others were making preparations for getting the guns out; a di- 

yision of hands were employed in discharging the powder into the 
boats, and the boats on the booms were to be hoisted oat. 

The ship was in fair oe enough: the first-lieutenant was 
worth his weight in gold, and the captain did very well in echoing 
the first-lieutenant’s orders, being wise enough to Boor his own in- 
sufficiency to direct in so trying a situation: but human labour was 
wanting —the hands were insufficient for the work, and the continual 
change of taking some men from one work to lend a hand at another 
created a world of confusion. The very elements soon conspired 

inst us !—a smal] black speck in the east grew into an awful thun- 
der-cloud, extending as far as the eye could reach, and darkening the 
formerly welcome light of the moon and stars. That some war of ele- 
ments was soon to be expected was beyond a doubt, and the cheer- 
ing ery of ‘* Hurrah, my lads—bear a hand before the squall comes,” 
indicated too certainly the presages of the officer's mind. I had been 
placed in the yaw! with as much powder as she could stow, and with 
as few hands as could unlade her. My orders were to place it 
inan empty house, which the crew of the brig had formerly inhabited ; 
and seeing that the darkening cloud increased apace, I was anxious 
to get rid of my charge, or, at any rate, to reach the shore before the 
squall burst. Scarcely had we shoved off, when the forked light- 
ning began to show itself in quick and vivid flashes: a tarpaulin 
was instantly hauled over the barrels of powder, and I never 
recollect a boat appearing to move so slowly as the yawl did at that 
time. Fearful that as the lightning neared us, we might be blown to 
atoms by the explosion, and doubly fearful that if the squall came 
before we landed, the hands in the boat would be too few even to 
keep her head to the wind, I first took an oar, then relinquished 
the oar and steered—then looked with painful anxiety at the nearing 
storm, and did my little utmost to cheer my small crew to an addi- 
tional labour. We landed at the very moment the storm burst. 
Heavens! no poetical imagination could convey the varied feelings 
at the moment—we were obliged one and all to fix the boat 
firmly on the beach. The trees groaned as the whirlwind whistled 
through the long branches; and the rain fell, or rather came from the 
heavens with the force of water ejected from a fire-engine: the light- 
ning, which flashed around us in horribly quick succession, only 
showed us for an instant our perilous situation, and then left us in 
tenfold darkness. The ship, which appeared through the flame of 
fire for a second, looked the wreck she was. The yards were hanging 
in different directions; the fierce wind swung her about with the ease 
that a child is moved in a cradle; and the flash which showed her 

side on, would be succeeded in the moment by another, which 

showed her bow to the shore. ‘The instant lull, before the loud 
wind and hoarse roaring of the elements resumed their fury, only 
bore upon its wings the confusion on board the ship and the brig ; 
and the succeeding flash exhibited the dreadful effects of its power, as 
We saw the main-topmast rent from top to bottom, while a prolonged 
existence of a moment’s light showed us the fishes of the main- 
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mast rent {roar theit iron fastenings.. ‘The time soe was about ten 
minutes, when a.calm, as tranquil as an infant’s sleep, succeeded the 
storm.. The sky tothe eastward wasclear, and every thing promised 
a comfortable night through which we might pursue our labours un- 
molested by the element. Delusive hope! ‘for soon, too soon, we 
found that. fortune, already unkind, was resolved to continue her 
frowa. 

-«[n the mean time we availed ourselves of the calm. The gen 
tlemen belonging to the factory sent about a hundred negroes on 
board, who were instantly placed at the pumps, and the. eter. 
nal ‘* Spell oh!” the cry when sailors are fatigued, and require to 
be relieved, gave way to some elegant term in the real negro dialect. 
A party of hands were placed to thrumb a sail, a process by which 
canvass is converted into a mat, and this was intended to be hauled 
under the ship's bottom to stop the leak, or at any rate to be so far 
sucked up into the holes as to block up in some degree the unwelcome 
apertures. The brig was brought alongside, and the guns on the 
quarter-deck made over toher. The ship was put a little more snug 
aloft, and the launch was sent with a lieutenant and ten- men to Sier- 
ra Leone to desire the attendance of any man-of-war there, and to 
urge them to use all possible despatch in coming to our assistance, 
The powder was, thank God, safely landed, and we returned to ‘the 
ship as wet and as tired as rain and Jabour could make us, — Every man 
“en boy in the ship was turned to some use; the servants were taken 
from the lieutenants and midshipmen, and every one put his shoul- 
adler. to the wheel in good earnest... The senior officers set a good 
example, which was followed with alacrity by all hands. While our 
men worked in silence, the black men worked hard, but would 
sing some of their outlandish songs as the winches of the pump pet- 
formed their rotatory movement. This was well enough at the be 
ginning, but eternal fatigue soon lowered their tone, and convinced 
us that when once fatigued, they would be rather untractable 
subjects. Every thing appeared to be going on favourably, when, at 
ene o’clock in the morning, another black cloud showed itself above 
the horizon, and soon spread its sable wings over the whole 
sky. We knew what was coming fast enough: the other bower and 
sheet-anchor were let go—the ropes all properly belayed, for nothing 
in the world impedes work on board a ship more than slack ropes 
eternally flying in your face. The main-topmast, or rather its wreck, 
had been struck, and the fishes of the mainmast removed: the deck 
was clear of the guns, and we had done prodigies in the way of 
labour. The instant the cloud was cheapeli the brig was cast off, 
towed some small distance, and well secured, as far as anchors could 
secure her ; and we were soon in readiness to stand another squall. It 
came on in all the fury of the first one, accompanied by the rain 
and the lightning, singing through the rigging in all the dismal moan 
of violent wind, appearing to come from all quarters at once, 
sheeling the ship first one side then the other, with frightful rapidity. 
The black men, who rather enjoyed a squall on shore, became I?- 
stantly frightened when they heard the strange sounds and roar of 
water, and we were obliged to show a determined spirit in order to 
force them to continue their labours. They sullenly toiled, 
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silently worked until a flash of lightning struck the ship, which 
appeared to run along the decks. ‘This fatal flash left three. men 
dead at the pumps: the blacks hid their faces in their hands, and 
threw themselves down on their faces; they roared louder. than 
the wind, creating confusion beyond all description. Some one 
declaring that the lightning had gone through the ship, an instant 
search was ordered below: the bubbling of the water forward, as 
rushed through the leak, was audible enough, but we could not 
any other catastrophe. In the mean time the leak 
, for the black gang disregarded all threats of punish- 
. and all solicitations of kindness. Our men were en 
works, with the exception of some who had been sent 
to get a few hours’ sleep, in order that the work of the sail 
should. be continued ; and we had plenty before us for at least a 
week’s.occupation. When the bodies were removed, the blacks went 
towork again. ‘The squall passed over, and left us in the same calm and 
beautiful night which had preceded its coming. Day dawned, and 
whata sight presented itself! no longer the dashing Arethusa, in all 
the trim neatness of a well-ordered ship; no longer the tall mast and 
squared yard, the tight rope, and elegant appearance : she was as 
much altered in one night, as the face of a beauty after an attack of 
@all-pox. A wreck, a palpable wreck; the sailors jaded and fa- 
tigued ; the blacks nearly exhausted ; the rigging more like a Russian 
frigate’s when under repair, than the boasted neatness of an English 
man-of-war; and the sultry sun rising to curse us by its unwelcome 
heat. From the shore the ravages of the night were as visible 
ason board. The mainmast was standing, but here and there were 
ieces torn from their places: the long fish in front of the mast 
was lying on the booms with its end on the quarter-deck, on each 
side of which sat men busily employed at the sail, preventing 
the possibility of taking our usual not too lengthy walk. It wasa 
sight to humiliate any pride—one night had reduced us from the 
most’ powerful adversary the French had on that coast, to the level 
of the most insignificant cruiser. Alas! our sufferings had only 
apne Bee the rain had kept us cool, and heat and thirst, and 
sickness and fever, were yet to follow up the disaster; and there 
is no calamity like a hot sun and a thirsty throat, when fatigue and 
sickness are to be endured. There was no time to think of dan- 
gers to come; we had now to remedy what had befallen us. The 
sail was completed and placed under the bottom, and, what was de- 
lightfal enough, answered the purpose uncommonly well. The ship 
Was set to rights aloft, and began to assume a creditable appear- 
ance: preparations were made to re-embark the powder, and, with 
the exception of some of our guns, that evening would have seen 
us a formidable foe. The quarter-deck was scuttled abaft; and, 
after using all kinds of weights and ingenious pulleys, the rudder was 
down in its proper place; we foun that although it did 
move with stiffness, still it was possible to steer the ship by it, and 
that when we got to sea we could keep her head the right way 
without the eternal shivering of the mizen-topsail, or hauling out the 
spanker. It was deemed advisable to keep the ship as light as 
November, 1831,—voL. HM. NO. VII. U 
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ible; for which reason the prize was again brought alongside, 
pe neers ofthe provisions placed on board of her. | This 
was easy . It was proposed to take out the main-deck guns, 
which was as vigorously opposed by the first-lieutenant, for there 
was a French frigate on the coast; and not long before our arrival, 
our ssor, the Amelia, had discovered that it was not every 
Engh fg that could make a sure prize of a Frenchman. 

T now beg leave to introduce myself to my readers, no longer as a 
good-looking, curly-headed midshipman, ‘< pride in my looks, defi- 
ance in my eye,” strutting the quarter-deck with the proper step, and 

ing the constant ‘‘ Aye, aye, Sir!” as the officer of the watch 
gave his loud commands; but as a midshipman’s boy—the servant of 
the mess—the drudge of all drudges. It became necessary that some 
one should do the work ; and the lot first fell upon the captain’s son, 
who, although a very nice boy, was not likely to come into our views 
when his father was within hail: we next pitched upon. the captain's 
nephew, but he declared he had been told to mess in the cabin, 
which certainly we did not ee him, and quietly consigned him to 
his: burgoo and his pride, whilst I was installed in all the honour of 
thesituation. 1 am quite of Byron’s opinion in Don Juan, that those 
who have been servants have the opportunity of becoming better 
masters, although, true it is beyond contradiction, that. there is 
no tyrant like an emancipated slave. I trust that the numerous 
kicks, and cuffs, and curses, so frequently and so roughly bestowed 
upon me, have made me cautious, from the experience of my own 
feelings in those days, of bestowing them upon another. My first 
essay at cooking (for any body can make tea, who can boil a kettle,) 
was a beef-steak pie; for, while we remained near the island, we 
were supplied with small quantities of fresh provisions : a jumble of 
pepper, and salt junk, made the dish palatable enough, of which I 
ad the strongest evidence, as my masters did not leave one bit for 
their cook, and seemed disposed to rob me of a small portion of the 
skin of salt pork, with as many bristles thereon as are found ina 
scrubbing-brush, and which did not belong to them, for I stole it 
from the boatswain. In vain they asked for water: we had little 
enough of that, for when the ship struck, almost one of the first 
things done, when the leak was discovered, was to ‘‘ start it?” 
what was left was used sparingly, and we had not many spare hands 
to be employed for the purpose of getting more. My next specimen 
as a cook was a splendid one, and happened when we had left 
the island—it was in the shape of a mouse pie : the tails of the little 
animals were collected like pigeons’ feet, and made a most inviting 
dish. I got preciously cuffed for this exhibition ; but I verily believe 
that no man living, if hungry, would know a mouse from a sparrow 
pie: they are very delicate eating, and became a fashionable dish 
with us when curtailed. My occupations in the berth were no 
excuse for not keeping my watch; and I can safely aver, that no 
dog which draws a baker’s barrow had more to do, and less to eat, 
than Thad. Ifthe heat of the sun was uncomfortable in one respect, 
it was beneficial in another, inasmuch as it almost entirely depriv 
us of appetite, and: we were on short allowance enough. In a week 
the squadron arrived, consisting of the Meteor, the Tiger, and & 
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¢ under their escort we weighed our anchor and put to 
sea, intending to shape a course for Sierra Leone. A detail of the 
sufferings of the crew of the launch, which had been sent for the 
rou, would make a man’s hair stand on end for a fortnight; 
returned to us walking spectres, mere ghosts of living men, a 

ion of bones. ' 

We found, on getting to sea, that the sail had so far sucked into 
the*leak: as to render it trifling: the hand-pumps kept her pretty 
free, and, with the assistance of the chain-pumps twice a day, we 

to defeat our watery enemy: the ship of course did not 
sdil quite so well as formerly, and the wake clearly demonstrated b 
its arance, that considerable injury bad been 2 re 
Wearrived safely at Sierra Leone, and came to an anchor off that sink 
ofthuman wretchedness, misnamed a town. The beautiful fragrance 
of the limes on entering the river, with the verdure of the shore, 
cruelly ‘deceived us as to the painful reality we had such ample time 
torexperience. The wooden huts were distributed in careless irregu- 
lavity;and the church was not discernible by any outside show, 
Guavas\ and yams, plantains and limes could be procured in abun- 
dance’; and with the exception, perhaps, of some miserable s 
beer} or pine-apple, not another article could be obtained. On the 
right of'the town was a swamp—on the left a swamp—and behind a 
swamp::—ay and night, musquitoes buzzed with their ceaseless buzz, 
excepting when they rested to bite us; the alligators appeared the 
lords of the deep and floated carelessly, sometimes within boathook’s 
of the: ship, showing their flat heads and scaly backs,: which 
defied the musket-ball ; or, when alarmed by the noise, merely sunk 
tail foremost, to rise at a more respectful distance: the sharks dis- 
puted the right to swallow the unfortunate fellow who trusted him~ 
self within their element, and added to the comfortable reflection that 
starvation awaited us on shore, and death was concealed in the water, 
ifothe heated wretch dared to cool himself. Of all places under 
the sun, there is no hole so desperately bad as Sierra Leone, and the 
only harm I wish those who have induced government to father the 
colony, is, that they may be condemned two reside there for six 
months, with all the comforts the splendid town now possesses. 

We had quite enough to do aboard the ship to employ our. legs 
and arms, and minds, or I am convinced one half of the crew would 
have died from sheer torment and disappointment. Our: Sunday 
walks certainly occasionally blessed us by a moment's laugh, as a 
tall’black, with nothing in the world on but a cocked hat, would 
strut by us, and now and then a sable dandy with a long-tail coat, 
but deficient in every other part of dress, would stand in naked pride 
for-our admiration. The women were scarcely more decently garbed, 
and, not unfrequently, were left in nudity to meet the gaze of the 
spectator. The rains fell in torrents, succeeded by a sun burning 
one’s very skin: in short, if ever the devil should walk upon earth, 
his palace ought to be erected at Sierra Leone. + ihe, A 

We-had now to repair the ship—no trifling undertaking in such @ 
climate, for to put to sea in our present condition with any hopes of 
reaching England would have been the very height of madness: had 
the sail failed us, the men! would have died at the pumps before 
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could have been . On the right of that ever memo. 
town there is a bay St. George’s Bay, and here the rise and 
of water in spring-tides amounts to thirteen or fourteen feet: 
it, was,resolved to run the ship on shore at the highest of the 
tides, shore ber up with spars, and when the water ebbed to repair the 

Every thing of course was landed, and that same business 
ding the main-deck guns was not the most slothful of employ- 
ts. e ran the ship on shore accordingly, having two anchors 

id out astern in the deepest water, in order to get her off again at 
the return of the spring-tides: a hawser or two were run out to some 
cocoa-nut trees in the bay, and the reflux of the tide saw the Are- 
thusa high and dry forward, as respectable a hulk as any sailor 
could wish to look at. The forefoot was entirely gone, and a new 
ove was instantly prepared; there was a very respectable hole in the 
starboard-bow ; and a black diver who appeared as much at home as 
an alli in the water, and who declared he would face one, scales 
and,all, for two gilt buttons, or a cocked hat, made honourable men- 
tion of a large aperture under the mainmast, The two first we 
repaired in most satisfactory manner, the forefoot being made on 
shore by our carpenter, and duly watched at night by one man. 
It was found a certain fever came, if a man worked in the cold dew of 
the evenings: when the morning dawned, the watchman was found 
dead, without the slightest appearance of bodily injury: the next 
night the same calamity happened ; and then it occurred to our rulers, 
that the blacks would not run away with the forefoot, seeing they 
could make no ible use of it. Our men, notwithstanding the 
situation of the ship, were kept on board of her: any movement on 
shore in the quiet of the night could be heard, if not seen; 
and asthe fever had begun to manifest its influence on board, we 
became more careful of the health of our men, One day, when the 
¢rew were at dinner, a sudden crash was heard, and the ship, then 
vearly high and dry, gave a sudden heel to port: it required no 
boatswain’s whistle to turn the hands up, for in a moment every man 
in the ship was on deck, anticipating, from the sudden heel, that the 
ship would have fallen on her bilge. It appeared that one of the 
shores had more weight than it could bear, and snapped under its 
load ;, another one was in its place in less time, than a man unac- 
customed to see what human labour can do, assisted by fright, could 
imagine; and when the tide flowed, we rectified the difference of 
weight. Qur next calamity, for it happened alongside, fell on a 
poor black boy, who lost his leg from a ground-shark in the act of 
carrying some food to his father. I (thank God!) did not see the acci- 
dent, although I heard the shriek. The Arethusa was repaired, as 
far as white and black carpenters could repair her. The spring-tides 
again coming on, we made preparations to heave her oft; and, in 
order to assist the purchase, we lashed at low water a block to 
the cable, through which we rove a hawser : this was brought to the 
capstan, and about nine o'clock at night we began i 
. launch our frigate. The hawser gave way without starting the ship, 
and fearful lest it should unreave, we dispatched a black diver to find 
the end: he was down some time, when one of our men who swore 
he would rather be swallowed by the sharks, than remain another 
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month in such a hole, jumped overboard on the sime érrand’ as ‘the 
black. It so happened, that the last man grazed against ‘the first, 
who, seeing beneath him something white, (it was a fine moon- 
shining night,) concluded it was a shark’s white belly, for, owing to the 
situation of a shark’s mouth, the voracious devil is obliged to turn 
nearly ou his back to take his prey. Up came blackee, trembling like 
an aspen leaf, and, spluttering out water and a cry for help together, 
was lugged into the boat: our man was not a moment behind him, 
having, as he swore, run against an alligator ; and being perfectly con- 
aoa that he had escaped death by a miracle, nothing in the world 
could persuade him to put his legs overboard again. Persuasion was 
lost upon the black man, who declared he felt the shark’s jaw tub 
inst his legs; and there he sat in the boat, the water running off 
his oily skin, leaving him as dry as a duck, In vain all hands en- 
deavyoured to make him believe the truth—the time was lost—the 
tide ebbed, and we were left high and dry at the fall: at low watér 
we spliced the hawser again, and the next night saw us afloat. Every 
ration was made as promptly as possible for preparing for sea ; 
and having buried the second lieutenant, and some tov of the sailors, 
and persuaded some biacks to volunteer for free labour, we left that 
confounded sink of human life, and once more found ourselves at 
sea. So well had the carpenters repaired the ship, that one hand- 
pump constantly going kept us free the whole way home; and, not- 
withstanding the violence of the gales, we never experienced much 
of increase. Every morning at nine o’clock we had the pleasure of 
meeting another disaster in the shape of a tornado, As the hour ad- 
yanced, the sky began to lower, then came one darker cloud than the 
rest on the horizon, and five minutes after that came the wind. We 
were always prepared, and regularly furled sails at the first appear- 
ance, making the ship snug aloft. On came the squall whistling and 
howling, being heard before it reached the ship. The sea was white with 
foam, and the spray blew over the vessel in all directions; to see was 
impossible, it was like looking through a thick fog. The usual plan 
to which we had recourse was merely to keep the forestay-sail up, 
and always to keep before the wind. The terrific violence of these 
sudden gusts is beyond all description; in an hour the sea would be 
running high, and at noon the gale would have passed, and the water 
become quiet with the calm that followed. 

I had been relieved from my dignified situation of midshipmen’s 
boy, and was every inch an officer again—well did that convince me 
that no man knows the value of happiness who has not been in ad- 
versity, any more than a man can know the blessings of riches, who 
has not felt the rude gripe of poverty and distress. At Sierra Leone, 
you might have been as rich as the Duke of Devonshire, and yet as 
poor as a man in this country on 50/. per annum ; you could buy only 
the fruit which grew in the vicinity, and that a button would purchase 
as well as a dollar. The trade with this country was then dull to the 
Greatest extent of dulness, and life was a mere vegetation without 
pleasure, and almost without hope. The constant traffic has now 
improved the town—but the climate !!—only look at the number 
of $b atu who go out to be buried. : 

at cruise was the worst venture I ever madé, Being nearly 
tarved one day, two other midshipmen and myself attacked the cap- 
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tain’s steward, and plundered a piece of salt-beef, for his wretched 
table hardly ever saw the blessing of fresh provisions. The steward 
knew right well what would happen to him, should the captain call 
for his salt’jank to relish the soup-plate of burgoo ; and as we could 
not refund, seeing that we made a hasty bolt of the prize, he very 
wisely, for his own skin, made a formal complaint. Instead of doing 
what other men would have done, compassionating the hunger which 
led gentlemen’s sons (at any rate) to hazard such an attack, and 
desiring us to be fed, we were called on the quarter-deck after 

uarters. I was given over to the captain of the main-top, to do m 

duty before the mast as a common seaman ; one of the others had the 
fore-top for the field of his ambition ; and, as L was in the larboard 
watch, the third was made one of the starboard watch: the uniform 
gave way to a round jacket and tarry trowsers. I was at once dis- 
yatched to my station; and from that hour to our arrival at the 
Western Islands, I answered my call with the men, did my duty 
aloft, learned to knot and splice, hand, reef, and steer, sing a jolly 
song, and sleep in the royal or top-gallant studding-sail, as quietly 
and as composedly as the most delicate lady in the softest of a 





THE ART OF CUTTING. 
BY LADY CLARKE. 


I ever have thought—nay, I’m thinking so still, 
That cutting’s an art both of genius and skill, 
And requires more nous, as to rank, time, and station, 
Than would go to decide the affairs of the nation ; 
While the manner, the moment, the whom, and the why, 
Are the points in the practice one’s science to try. 
By a cut you may lose every friend that you have,— 
By a cut you may make all the great world your slave ; 
That great world, so worthless, important, amusive, 
Whose cut, when it comes, is the grand cut conclusive ; 
That world, for whose voice we all secretly sigh, 
For whose smile we all live, at whose frown we all die. 
For my part, still struggling to creep up the stick, 
I had used every art to succeed,—’till quite sick 
Of the thing altogether, exhausted and worn, 
I’d half made up my mind,—to cut the concern ; 
And was thinking I'd do so, one evening, when—lo! 
My valet pops in with—** Lady G——, Sir, ’s below ;” 
** Lady G——-!!!” In she came,—with the step and the grace 
Of a goddess ; yet still it was-Lady G’s face: 
But the thing was so odd !—her thus coming alone, 
A Queen of Almack’s to step down from her throne, 
That in spite of my senses I doubted the fact, 
When she carelessly said—‘‘ I’m the Goddess of Tact, 
For I see you are posed—to relieve you at once, 
I've but taken her ladyship’s form for the nonce. 
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No matter the why, or the wherefore—I'm here 

To clear up your doubts, and your new course to steer, 
For, frankly to speak, you ve been all in the wrong— 
But they want me at Willis’—get your hat—come along.” 
The next moment we roll’d in her chariot away, 
What maxims she gave, and what things she did say ! 
*¢ Oh! it never will do,—it is folly to hope 

You may rise to preferment, so instantly drop 

Those manners so courteous to all just the same, 

Or duchess—or dairy-maid—dowdy, or dame— 

A holder of shawls—a quadriller—a useful— 

An Anecdotarian of scandal, and newsfull, 

With smile so bewitching with ’’—but no matter, 

The goddess just here condescended to flatter, 

*¢ Even talents and worth weigh as light as a feather, 
Oh! away with such out-of-date stuff altogether,— 
Then presto !”’—to Almack’s we instantly rush, 

For Almack’s, we all know, is the grande pierre de touche : 
On my arm leaning graceful, my goddess I hold, 
With an air so mysterious, so haughty, so cold, 

Like one of those vapoury things which they say, 

In fashion ne’er lives out its year and a day, 

Who though not by beauty, and scarce known to fame 
As genius or heroine,—yet all the same, 

Her patronage stamps, or erases each blot, 

The idol of fashion, the devil knows what,— 

What bows,—what salams, to the goddess all make, 
The nobs of each club, and nobesses of Almack ; 

And protected by her I come in for a share, 

Of nods from the beaux, and of smiles from the fair. 
































‘* Now’s your time,” quoth my guide, “‘ come give me a proof 


That your head and your heart are made of the right stuff, 
That they ’re blunt to old friendships, old loves, or relations, 
That you ’re void of all shame, all natural sensations.” 
Just then in the pride and the bloom of sixteen, 

Came by my sweet Julia, so lately the queen 

Of my soul, of my heart, of my early devotion ; 

When all of a sudden I took an odd notion, 

That Julia at Almack’s, and Julia at home, 

Were toute autre chose, for Julia had come 

With a dowdy chaperone, all feathers and flounces, 

Gold drops, and gold turban, who fidgets and bounces, 
One of those who, if miss is requested to dance, 
Observes every word, intercepts every glance, 

** Oh! it’s not on the cards, now, to show my devotion,” 
And as I debated I felt a slight motion, 

A twitch on the arm, and a word in the ear, 




















Made me turn to my friend, who said,—‘* Now then, mon cher, 
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Cut her dead, or the old one will stick like a leech.” 
And though I affected to pray and beseech, 

She’d take no excuse, so, with head in the air, 

I pass'd, unregarding my petrified fair. 

What a pang ! !—but I did it—and had my reward, 

A shake hand from a sort of a nondescript lord— 

His title is Bogwood—or Blarney, or something 
Hibernian—I know his set-out is a rum thing ;— 

But first he look’d round, to make sure, I suspect, 
Just to see if the thing was in taste, was correct. 

For these Irish are mighty punctilious, the rogues, 
As they never are sure of their footing or brogues ; 
So abroad when an Irishman meets with another, 

One finds that he’ll scarcely recognize his brother: 
And of these, should one feel his soft heart sentimental, 
’Tis Paddy can teach well the cut continental. 

I spy now approaching an old friend of mine— 

An excellent fellow, who asks me to dine 

Six days in the week ; on occasion, who lends 

Me his house, horse, and purse,—the best of kind friends :— 
* Dear lady, excuse me, I’m quite on the rack— 

On a friend such as this, to think to turn back ; 
Though faith, I must own, that he looks rather shy— 
That his coat is ill cut—his collar too high— 

His air not bon ton, and he looks too good-hearted 
For a man upon town; yet when we last parted, 

His champaign in my head—in my pocket his purse, 
I swore that Id take him for better for worse— 

As the friend of my soul—my Damon !—I’m curst 

If I pass him—nay, pon my soul, I will bolt first.’ 

** What a spoony you are,” said my guide with a scoff ; 
** Come, do as I order, or ’tis I, sir, am off ;— 

Stare him straight in the face, look marble or steel, 
Or look wise, (if you can,) now then—turn on your heel ; 
Yet still to back-out there’s another maneeuvre, 

If this is done neatly, ’tis quite a chef-d'euvre: 

Spy sharply around, and if nobody sees, 

Go up—take his hand with a good-natured squeeze ; 
But look all the time as if nothing had pass’d, 

If you do the thing gauchely you'll surely lose caste.” 
Then said I,—* It is better to let it alone, 

I had much rather cut”—so I cut—it was done. 

And so having cut my bright way to bon ton, 

A top-sawyer at last I keep bowling along : 

All eager to have me admired—caress’d, 

Sans tache et sans peur—and perfectly bless’d, 
Without friend to ennuyer, or mistress to bore, 

Like the diamond I cut, and I sparkle the more. 
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A CAPTIVITY AMONG THE ROCKITES IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF MUNSTER.' 


BY AN OFFICER. 
WE had passed Newmarket, and were approaching the picturesque 


Blackwater, where it issues on its southern course from the moun- 
tains, and forms the graceful boundary between the counties of Cork 
and my native Kerry. Castle-Island lay before us in the hazy twi- 
light of a short winter's day,— 


Whose sober sun must set at five o’clock,— 


but the splendid moon, and clear frosty sky, promised to make 
amends. 

The deep shadowy margin of the river was just assuming its dark - 
est evening tints as we arrived in sight of the bridge, which appeared 
indistinctly laboring with a bustling crowd of men and horses. 

** Musha! they’re late from the fair!” exclaimed Paddy. 

« What fair?” cried the guard. 

«« Why then, they'll tell us, if we speak them fair, Neighbours, 
my fairing on you. Where did yees light your pipes last ?” 

‘Open the ranks, boys! Coachman, pull up!” cried a voice on 
the road. 

“ Drive on!” roared the guard, unslinging his blunderbuss, 

“ T can’t, Tom ; there are cars heaped across the bridge.” 

** Guard, surrender, or I'll fire!” said the same loud voice. 

“Easy now, my dear,” said Skibbereen, ‘‘ you want to kill 
somebody with that blunderbuss, and have us all murdered up here 
along with you. Drop it, now,”—striking the guard's arms two 
blows of his stick as he found the fellow cocking his piece. ‘There, 
how, give it to me, and also these pistols out of your pockets, that I 
96 keep the peace for his Majesty.” 

n a moment we found ourselves overpowered by well-armed fel- 
lows, who sprung up on the coach at every side the instant Paddy 
struck the decisive blow. All around stood horses, with sack-loads 
ready filled for the mountain. 

“« Blood and ouns! what's all this for?” said Paddy, with an air 
of eet simplicity ; ‘* are you going to rob and murder the coach, 
now ?” 

‘« Let no passenger escape! collect them all here at the barrier. 
Now the luggage; quick !” exclaimed the loud voice that first dic- 
tated our surrender. The crowd obeyed implicitly. 

“‘ Now, Sir, who are you ?” demanded the same vehement speaker, 
coming forward into our group, his person muffled in a large grey 
coat of the ordinary homely texture, and his face concealed by a cloth 
mask, through which his eyes shone brightly. 

“Vm Pat Skibbereen of Killiliathan, on my way from Cork to 
Tralee, if it please you, gentles.” 

“ Take and bind him. He's an enemy to Ireland, and a traitor to 
Captain Rock !” 





! Continued from Vol. 1. page 248. 
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‘« Musha ! this comes of loving one’s king too well! O why did | 
ever set up for a loyal man—why ?” 

‘“« You be d——d, you crocodile!” muttered the smarting guard, 

‘* Silence ! who are you?” 

_ Sandy Gillespie, of Glasgow, Sirs; a puir cattle-jobber, on his 
way through Kerry to pick up a lot of coos for the Northern markets, 

uir mon, [ am, Sirs.” 

‘« Liar!” cried the other, in the voice of exulting hatred : “ bind 
the villain to Skibbereen, and guard them closely up the moun- 
tain.” 

¢e Captain Rock, jewel ! one word in your ear before you bind me 
to that Scotch fiddler. My hands are tied already, you see.” 

He whispered the man in the mask a few words, among which, 
from my proximity, aided by a nice ear and Paddy's guttural tones, 
{ could distinguish ‘* mail-bag.” 

** No; Captain Rock will make no compromise with. traitors! 
Lead them away.” 

** Who are you, Sir?” 

** Major Bolton, of the Honorable East India Company’s service, 
travelling to see the far-famed lakes of Killarney.”—My dress and 
trunk contained sufficient evidence to betray my profession; but I 
thought it unsafe to give my real name and destination while the 
ultra-montane party was so powerful. 

‘* Tie his hands ; and do you, O'Sullivan, take charge of him. A 
hired mercenary should always be prepared for death or imprison- 
ment ; he knows no law but that of the strong hand, and no duty but 
the routine of murder which he may be paid to commit. Use no 
ceremony with him: if ever he returns "twill be at a heavy ransom. 
—Ladies, pardon my neglect. Pray take your seats and trunks 
again. CaptainRock does not make war on his fair countrywomen.— 
Counsellor, take your's also. You are too useful, too honorable, and 
too kind a man, to be harmed by Captain Rock. You have saved 
the lives of some of my family ere now, in Cork and Limerick, during 
those unhealthy seasons the assizes months,” said he, laughing—* and 

thaps may again, if I don’t arrange it otherwise.—Guard ! where 
are yon hid the letter-bag? Instantly produce it, or—” (cocking a 
pistol. ) 

** How should I have the letter-bag? Sure its coming in its natu- 
ral hour by the mail. What could turn it out of its route to be given 
to my keeping ?” 

‘* Deliver it instantly! If I find it without your help, I'll shoot 
you that moment!” 

‘* Well, then, here it is,” said the dismayed guardian of the bag, 
red his three coats and producing it from his corpulent 
paunch, 

‘If I have ever deserved well at your hands, captain,” said the 
counsellor, in a half-serious tone, ‘‘ let me now deserve more, and 
save and your family from the disgrace of this robbery of your 
friends as well asenemies. You withhold the merchant's remittance, 
on which his credit and means of support depend—the widow and 
orphan's supply is arrested by your hands—the sympathy of friend- 
ship and the vows of love are alike profaned by your violation of this 
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gered trust—the very aid or pardon, perhaps, that your condemned 
friends solicit, is lost to them for days through your foolish outrage !”’ 

«Ah, counsellor! we're not so foolish or so heartless as you think 
ys. I'll not read a single letter, or stop a single bank-note, that 

rself would say ought to go on its journey ; and if you'll only step 
up the hills with me about half a mile off this dangerous high ber : 
to some quiet cabin where we can get a candle, I'll sort the letters in 
presence, and give you back the bag and all that are not fairly 
black sheep and branded with the name of the enemies of Ireland.— 
Barney, unyoke the coach-horses and load them with the captain’s 
four. The coachman will get fresh ones for the ladies at the next 
, while the guard attends the ladies; and the counsellor will 
return with the mail-bag by the time all’s right again.—Throw the 
major’s trunk into the off creel to balance the keg of whiskey, and 
girth the flitches tighter round the horses, or we'll shake off our su per 
in ‘thé first bog we cross..—Come, counsellor !—Good night, ladies ! 
Now, my sons, up the mountain and save your bacon !” 

The order was obeyed with alacrity. The heavy-laden horses 
weté skelped along. I was seized by two stout peasants, (one armed 
with a carbine, the other with a pitchfork,) who hurried me on; and 
the next minute the wild group of joyous mountaineers, laughing and 
shouting, were on their forced-march up the hill on the east bank of 
the Blackwater. 

The broad moon on our right dispersed the shadows of evening as 
the motley troop turned off the high-road, and I could soon distinguish 
the’order (or rather disorder) of our cavalcade. The horses all bear- 
ing creels (or small hampers) on each side, well filled with provisions 
of various kinds, were driven in the van by a number of fellows who 
allowed them to pick their own steps on the boggy road, which the 
poor beasts did with all the cheerfulness of animals that know they 
aré returning home. Close behind these went several cows, whic 
I afterwards learned had been intercepted on their way to the fair of 
Mill-street, from Lord Headly’s estate of Glenbegh, to save them 
from the Cork victuallers, and so cut off supplies destined for the 
navy. On the outskirts of these docile captives, scampered several 
party-coloured sheep, that set all systematic driving at defiance. At 
one time they would stick all their heads together into a furze-bush, 
as obstinate as pigs ;—again they would all play ‘‘ follow the leader,” 
jumping, breast-high, over a straw in their path; now starting off, as 
if the devil was in them, up the hill side; then chased back again by 
two rough-looking dogs without tails, that were hallooed after them by 
a grey-headed man, who seemed to have charge of these woolly 

kites. His prayers for his flock were incessant. ‘* Here, 
Seuttler! Jostler!—Halloo!—Turn ’em there, my honies !—Hell 
sweat them!—I can’t keep my dudheen' in my mouth a minute 
together for the wild cats. Devil speed ’em! there they go again !— 
hey ’Il not lave a bit of flesh silos their piebald wool this blessed 
night wid their racing in the moon-shine. Asy, Scuttler, dear! their 
jomts will fall through Captain Rock’s gridiron if you don’t worry 
em gintly. Och! its well seen yees came of high mountain blood ; 





' A short tobacco-pipe. 
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—bad' wind to you! its well you know your own hills again. My 
Lord’s steward might as well have left yees wid me on Knocnagossy, 
as I tould him last week ; and here yees come, mavourneens, to make 
my words good.” 

Close to the cows’ tails, my companions and I were half-led, half. 
driven, under a numerous escort, armed in every sort of way that 
Trish ingenuity could devise. One fellow shouldered the guard’s 
blunderbuss; another wore the captured pistols, stuck in a straw 
suggan, tied around his waist; a third had a pike on his shoulder; 
a fourth bore a scythe, tied as straight as it might be on its crooked 
handle; a fifth carried a pitchfork; a sixth flourished a cay 
broad-sword, and wore a reaping-hook by way of dagger; a eat 
shouldered a slane ;‘ and an eighth carried a lighted sod of turf in 
his hand, at which his comrades occasionally lit their pipes, bat 
which would evidently set fire to a corn or hay-stack, a turf-clamp, 
or a barn-roof quite as well. As 1 now and then saw the fellow 
who bore it stop to give a friend ‘a cast of his office,” I was struck 
with his appropriate incendiary organization. His breath seemed 
the blast of a bellows; his fingers were fire-proof; his face defied 


the sparks like a smith’s apron, while his red hair and ferret eyes re- 
flected the fitful Jight with the relentless glare of a fire-fiend. 
Captain Rock, and a few men armed with guns, brought up the 
rear, He was the only one of the party who kept up any incognito; 
however, though his face was hidden by the mask, he took no pains 
to disguise his voice ;—talked familiarly to the counsellor who was in 
his group, and often shouted to the crowd of drivers to direct their 


movements. His language was bold, hasty, confident, and most im- 
patient under the least opposition. When his orders, delivered im 
English, were not readily understood or obeyed, he spoke in Irish, 
with surprising fluency and emphasis; and though I had been nursed 
in a cabin on these very mountains, where the first language I lisped 
was Irish,—and though I had been in the constant habit of using it 
in my intercourse with the peasantry till I left my native soil ‘for 
India, his astonishing volubility quite batied my powers of appre- 
hension or translation. The brogue which pervaded his English, 
soon lost the character of vulgarity that it at first impressed me with, 
and gained on my ear at each sentence as an impassioned and impres- 
sive style of speaking, in which every modulation had meaning,— 
every intonation embodied a thought,—and each feeling of the heart 
found a music of its own as it rushed to the rude lips that uttered it. 
But his brogue was evidently from another part of the country. His 
manners and pronunciation were far superior to those of the peasantry 
that surrounded him; and if I could have seen him out of his moun- 
tain masquerade, I doubted not I would have ranked him as 4 wild 
Irish gentleman. 

My fellow-prisoners had been handcuffed together for safety by 
his orders, and they had not proceeded long thus coupled ere the in- 
creasing roughness of the frosty ground completely unseated what 
little temper was uppermost in Paddy’s mind at the outset. 

** You ill-favoured, measly, pig-jobber !” exclaimed the indignant 
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mountaineer. “* God sees ye’re the bane of Ireland even in ye’re 
own beggatly country; eatin up our corn an’ cattle by shi “loots, 
?~an’ now you must come cmgary i pigs and cows, and ‘* beef 

‘thout bones,” into the kingdom of Kirry, that’s far enough from 
your buogry Jand of cakes, as thin as paper, as black as the griddle, 
ap’ as bitter as soot !—It’s true for the sailors to say they never wint 
any where that they didn’t find a Scot, a rat, an’ a Newcastle grind- 
stone,—silfish, bitin’, grindin’, ‘Stand off my foot, why ? you un- 
licked northern fox!” enforcing his request by a blow that would 
have knocked him down on the one hand, if he had not been upheld 
hy the other, to which he was firmly tied. The Scotchman returned 
the blow, as well as the wordy abuse levelled at him; but I was sur- 
prised at perceiving that as his anger increased, his national brogue 
ae very much. 

In the midst of this single-handed contest the leader commanded 

; enforcing his order by his levelled musket, as he came up 
with the counsellor and the rear-guard, 

« Oh, Captain!” exclaimed his captive countryman, ‘isn’t it 
enough to. make a dog strike his father, to be tethered in this fashion 
toa Scotch fiddler that should be goin’ thro’ a brimstone quarantine 
in Nova Scotia, instead of noculatin’ Paddy Skibbereen on the hill of 
Knocnagossy. © ! Counsellor avourneen! when you return to Cork, 
won't you remember to tell the gran’ jury how I suffered for my 

ing an’ country ?—IL’ll expect a gauger’s place at laast.” 

violent dispute between a horse and his driver ;—backing, whip- 
ping, kicking, cursing,— ‘‘ How now!” cried the Captain,— 
“It’s this baste of mine—bad luck to him! that wants to go home 
to Knocfilavan by that turn across the hill that he knows is a short 
euts He heard us talkin’ of crossin’ Knocdour, an’ of gettin’ to Mul- 


Jogharierk before supper ; and so says he to himself, (putting his feet 


ip. the bog-hole, and layin’ back his ears,) the divil a foot further 
from home Puckawn will go with yees, why? an’ now even if you 
shoot him dead, he won't move till he has his sulk out entirely,” 

“ Halt, then! we’ll rest at Luke’s cabin here for a while before 
we face the steep brow of the ridge, or worse, the soft bog on the top. 
Shake some oats into your hats, boys, for the poor beasts, whilst we 
stay.—Take the whiskey-keg out of Puckawn’s creel, and put a 
meal-bag in its place.—There, now drive him home, Mike !—Send 
for your neighbours at Tor and Glenlora,—give them fair share of 
both meal and bacon. Say that Captain Rock has carried forward 
the whiskey to the Fraughan Rock, on Mullogharierk Mountain, 
where he invites every mother’s son to take a glass with him on Sun- 
day, at noon, that can carry a pitchfork or gallopa horse, Tell them 
tocome shaved, in honour of Father Maurice, who holds a station 
there, and will preach on the prophecy !—Luke! light a candle in 
your cabin, and I'll sort the letters for the Counsellor.” 

. “ Troth, Captain!” replied the shepherd, ‘‘ there ’s not a rushlight 
im the house this blessed night; for either Scuttler or Jostler ate up 
bunch of dips an’ claaned out the grisset this mornin’, no doubt 
out m pers hunger, But sure I’ll kill a sheep in a minit, an’ git out 
kidney-fat (an’ that’s all the poor skilitons have) while Biddy 
runs to the bank and strips some rushes,—Och! sure I was forgettin’ 
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the. butter. and bacon in the baskets here intirely; but myself sees 
both sorarely, that I forget they'd do to dip a rush in, why?” 

«* Don’t. mind it, Luke !—This moonlight will do well enough, 
Sit down: beside me, Counsellor. Your eyes are more accustomed 
than Captain Rock’s to these ink-scratches.—Read them out, and 
return. to the bag all directed to the friends of Ireland, or even to your 
friends. Those for parsons, orangemen, and other friends of the devil, 
go into my pocket,—their purgatory, till I've leisure to rip, and gut, 
and burn them. Gather about us boys! We want a jury to try 
Killarney, Castlemaine, and Tralee. Now, Counsellor, quick !— 
Shake them out in open court.— We have both some miles to march 
to supper.—I’ll draw the first—A prize, by St. Patrick! Five such 
would save the mail-bag !—’Tis for O’Connell of Iverah!” 

‘* Huzza! Huzza!” 

** Lord Bantry ?”’-Shouts of execration and ‘* To purgatory !” 

‘« Captain White, Glengariff?” ‘‘ Worse and worse!”—« No 
marcy, &c, 

‘‘ Mr. James Murphy, apothecary, Killarney?’ ‘“ A good man 
an’ true!—He cured my ague an’ my mother’s rheumatiz, an’ hun- 


> 93 


dreds more—free, gratiis, for nothin’. 

‘« Mr. M. Mac G—, Castle Diarmid, Tralee ?”’ My father’s name 
electrified me !—*‘* He is alive, thank God!” I exclaimed inter- 
nally. 

A gentleman, every inch of him!” said my body-guard of the 
carbine. ‘‘ A bloody Orange Papist!”’ cried Pat Skibbereen, at the 
same instant. 

‘* You lie! he’s a protestant!” exclaimed the former.—** He and 


his fathers before him,” 

‘** Only since the surrender of Limerick!” shouted Skibbereen, 
‘** "Tis on riccord.” 

** How’s this, Captain? Is my fellow-prisoner on your jury?” 
asked the Counsellor. 

** No! Let that letter pass, and remove the three prisoners out of 
hearing.” 

*Twasdone.—I could learn nothing farther of the verdicts pro- 
nounced on the characters called into Captain Rock’s mountain court 
of justice, where judgment was pronounced without appeal, the in- 
stant the crier announced the cause. Their brief cheers or groans, 
frequently altervating, bore witness to the deep interest they took in 
the administration of this act of savage equity. Wrapped in my 
cloak, I sat on a rock overhanging the infant channel of the Black- 
water, with my guards beside me. He of the pitchfork had lit his 
pipe, and, gazing on the moon, smoked away in Nicotian stoicism: 
he of the carbine, amused himself with humming old Irish songs,— 
‘** The Lamentation of Limerick,” ‘The Moreen,” ‘* Savourneen 
Deelish,” and ‘* Aileen-a-Roon.” My handcuffed companions m 
misfortune had seated themselves with. their guards at the shepherd's 
hut some perches off. As I listened to the plaintive old melodies 
that this young fellow sang slowly during his mood of reverie, my old 
nurse Alley O'Leary's ditties awoke in my memory, with the strength 
and freshness that first impressions claim for their associations am 
all the varying scenes and years that stamp with duller dies: I could 
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translate every word he uttered, though often only half articulated ; 
each sound seemed ‘to bring back the sense to me vith the delightful 
ainofan old-acquaintance. I felt I was * getting my Irish” again 
" bar, and I blessed the old melodies of Erin that had en- 
shined: its language in my ‘‘ memory of the heart.” At length, as 
completed the first stanza of Aileen-a-Roon, he dwelt on the 
sage in a style which I recognised so thoroughly, that a crowd of re- 
membrances rose in a moment!—I could have sworn to the singer 
amongst a thousand !—I started up, and was on the point of exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Are you my foster-brother, Murtagh O’ Leary ?”—when Cap- 
tain Rock’s order to ‘‘ make ready for the road,” checked my dan- 
gerous sensibility, and gave me time to reflect that it was prudent at 
t to preserve my incognito, 

As we joined the group, their leader was delivering the lessened 
letter-bag to the Counsellor. 

« There! Take it on to'Tralee with you, and show the postmaster 
that Captain Rock can distinguish friends from enemies. Phelim ! 
see:the Counsellor safe across Newbridge, and as far as he needs 
your escort. But first, Sir, give me your sacred oath that whatever 
you may tell of this night’s adventure, no individuals shall be pointed 
out; you will be silent wherever a word might injure us, now and for 
evermore !—~Luke, bring out your prayer-book ! ” 

“T promise you, Captain, I will never be so foolish as to betray 
the confidence you repose in me, I feel that | owe my present safety 
to the general good-opinion entertained of my habitual discretion, and 
my sympathy with my poor, degraded, and frequently starving coun- 
men. They have never found me their enemy, and I shall not com- 
mence now, when mutual good offices have marked me out as “a 
friend of the people.” 

“ Well, kiss the book,” said the old shepherd, ‘‘ an’ let us be 
goin’!”? ~The Counsellor shook his head. 

‘* What objection have you to the oath?” demanded the leader; ** I 
know you are a gentleman, and your word is sufficient for me; but 
these poor fellows’ lives are at stake, and they must be well-assured 
that-you will be silent.” 

“ If you insist on it, I'll swear what I say without further hesita- 
tion, But don’t deceive yourselves!—I am of the same opinion lL 
ever was, (and have expressed a hundred times in court, perhaps 
often in the hearing of some who now listen to me,) that compulsory 
oaths are not in the least binding.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Captain Rock, furiously, “A solemn de- 
claration of a man’s determination—which he calls on God to register 
in heaven—and punish the breach of in hell for ever and ever !—not 
binding 1”? 

“I did’nt speak of a solemn oath, taken freely and seriously; but 
oneframed under the fear of death and torture, when a man scarcely 
knows what he says, and when his serious determination 1s, perhaps, 
to do directly contrary to the words put into his mouth. An inno- 
centman may surely defend his life against another prepared to de- 
‘troy it;-and if there be no way left but one, (deceiving the party 
ment on murdering him) ’tis plain he may so defend himself.” 
theological bandit seemed to feel the force of this plain state- 
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ment of the equity of the case, but it was too much at variance with 
his ordinary practice to be admitted on the instant.” 

«« Besides,” Captain, continued the Counsellor, “ if you had ever 
so slight an opinion of a friend’s good faith, ’tis rather a comical wa 
to strengthen his desire to serve you at all risks, by presenting a blun- 
derbuss at him while requesting a favour.” 

** Don’t listen to him, captain—jewel,” cried Luke, * Tye 
heard him humbug the court an’ jury out of three mins’ lives that 
they were goin’ to take. Ye see by his own account there's no 
trustin’ him.- I’d niver let him down the mountain, why ?” 

- Be assured, counsellor, that whether you take the oath or not,” 
said the leader, ‘‘ the slightest indiscretion will bring destruction on 
your head. I am everywhere, and hear all treasons you know, 
and never forget or forgive.” 

** Agreed—agreed. This is common sense, Captain. If I betray 
you I’m to be murdered. Very fair. Letus leave perjury and dam- 
nation to the excisemen and the county road-makers.” 

«¢ There’s no fairety in lettin’ him off, nor sense naather,” insisted 
the old herd. ‘* He’ll hang uz first; and then to mend the matter, 
we may shoot him. Yees are all too soft entirely. They»can 
tuck us all up for robbin’ the mail, and if we killed both insides and 
outsides into the bargain they can do no more; so that the law says 
as plain as it can spaak—‘ once yees begin a job of mischief, yees 
may do as much as you plaase, and have only the one rickoning to 
pay.’—It does not touch yon, Captain, thro’ your black mask—but 
uz, that he sees and knows, an’ that lie widin’ sight of the road, and 
widin’ grip of the om J polis—it behoves uz to spaak.” 

** There,” said the leader, removing his mask; ‘ I desire no 
greater security than my friends have; and I wish to show youvall 
that I depend on the Counsellor’s honour.” 

‘“* Sodo I,” said Phelim. ‘* Budt for him father and I’d be in 
Botany Bay now. We were diggin’ turf quietly last season in Glan- 
tane one fine evenin’, when a squad of troopers rode _— the edge 
of the bog, an’ presintin’ their pieces, desired us to take ourselves 
into custody, or they’d shoot us on the spot. So they tuk us to New- 
market, an’ condimed us, without judge or jury, for not knowin’ that 
it was high-treason to be diggin’ turf in the barony of Duhallow after 
the sun goes down behind Mangerton. But the Counsellor (long 
life to him) wrote to Lord Talbot, an’ to one secretary an’ 
to another, an’ to the Cork Southern Reporter, an’ to Daniel O'Con- 
nell, ’til he set us free ; and all without fee or reward.” 

** Enough—enough. Get ready, boys. Phelim I give the Coun- 
sellor to your safe conduct.” 

“Pil niver trust a lawyer—niver!” exclaimed the old maa, 
with a bitterness of emphasis that chained us all to the spot to hear 
the grounds of his dislike. <* I’d cut all their throats with pleasure 
——the scabby sheep! The best of ‘em is as bad as Mac Nally—p**- 
tendin’ to help a poor jail-bird out of the yoke of bad luck—wormmn 
themsilves into his sacrets, an’ then betrayin’ his outstandin’ com 
into the same trap, all to bring grist to his own mill. May E never 
die in sin but I’d sweep the land clean of ’em as St. Puttick eed 
may he get!) swept the toads to France, and the snakes to Eagan. 
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Asfor this fellow that knows how to write to the Lord-liftinnant; aed 
in coorse knows the way up the. back stairs of the Castle, 
like Mec Nally and Dr. Brennun, if you don’t want to die by the 
gallows, an’ to let him git the blood-money—I say, put him in the 


« A new mode of retaining a lawyer during circuit,” exclaimed 
the laughing object of his wrath, whom nothing could ruffle. “ ’Tis 
taking landed security for his appearance.” The game once a-foot, 

one seemed disposed to keep it up. 

« Aye,” said Phelim, ‘ia the bog-hole where Biddy runs ‘to 
hide -you’re out of temper and tobacco, an’ break your pipe, 


an’burm your breeches, an’ fling your brogues at the dogs.” 


“(No+t’other bog-hole,” said Tom of the Pitchfork, “ with the 
birch-root seat in the side, Luke; where you used to tie the wife fast 
bythe’ leg twinty years ago, out of the way of coorting bachelors 


from’ Knocknaboul and Kilerglon, yonder.” 


«* An’ you can feed him upon turf and butter-milk, as you do the 
priest whin he houlds a station wid you, Luke,” said Murtagh. 
oo An’ can make him larn you (between every bite an’ sup) 


how te take the law of Alley O’Leary for bewitchin’ your sheep to 


off to the Fraughan Rock, an’ bewitchin’ you to follow ‘em 
wid»the pitchfork, swearin’ right a-head thro’ the calendar and the 
bogs of Knocdour; an’ givin’ you the trouble of trottin’ to Newmar- 
ketnixt day to unswear ’em agin at Father Timothy's knee.” 
An’ there you can keep him bogged,” said Skibbereen, “ 'til 
the special commission at Limerick is all over, an’ the two M‘Inert- 
ney’s of Listowhill, that he’s going to plead for, (an’ that acused 


youim the fair of Newcastle of sheep-stealing) are hanged out 
of the way.” 


The old shepherd who was the object of all this seandal, 


osatire, and sarcasm, glared in speechless fury at each of his light- 


hearted assailants; ever turning with accumulated rage on the last 
offender, like a lion in the midst of hunters, whose ferocity is still di- 
verted from his devoted prey by a fresher-stinging wound. At last 
bid anger became ungovernable, and springing on a man who bore a 
seythe-pike on his shoulder, wrenched it from him, and flou- 
tished it with frightful energy and wild screams of passion. His 
little daughter, whom his vengeful voice attracted from the cabin, 
cried out, in anguish, ‘* Run—run for your lives, He’s mad now 
and will kill yees all!’ Peasants and prisoners scattered on the in- 
stant far and wide ; Captain Rock alone maintained his sition in 
front of the shepherd’s turf-clamp, against which he had leaned for 
some time, and which I believe would have prevented a timely re- 


‘Weat(if he had been so inclined), when he became fully aware of his 


On him the desperado rushed, swinging his weapon over 
his like a flail, to give it impetus to a blow that should wreak 
vengeance on any body or any thing. 

“Stand off, Lake,ot na ‘re a dead man !—I’ll fire.” I heard the 
cliek of the spring as the Captain cocked his musket and raised it to 
“ye discharging a blow 

“ I dar you,” exclaimed the furious maniac, discharging & 
that I éxpectod to see alight on bis leader’s head ; but it fell short and 
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harmlessly on the rushy sod. His intended victim, with more nerve 
and temper than J caleulated on, had seen the blindness of his rage, 
forbore to fire, and again cried out, ‘‘ Stop, fool! Must I shoot 
you?” 

But his forbearance was thrown away on the sanguinary “ old man 
of the mountains,” who gathered up his strength and weapon anew 
for a deadly thrust, and, while shouting ‘ { will have blood!” and jn 
the act of springing on his prey, was arrested by the death-shot that 
his madness invited. The poor girl threw herself on the bleeding 
body, exclaiming in wild anguish, ‘‘ Oh my poor father !—my poor 
father! let me catch your last breath—they have killed you—they 
have killed you—an’ what will your Biddy do without you in the 
wide world !” 

We gathered round in silence. The Captain endeavoured to 
raise her with a few words of comfort, but she flung herself passion- 
ately from him. ‘‘”T'was you that murdered him—you !—vou that 
were in your sinses an’ ought to have known better. Oh!—I tould 
you to run out of his way, and he ’d have been as quiit as a lamb by 
the time I could have said a ‘ Pater’ an’ ‘ Ave’ tor him—An’ now 
I have no one to pray for.” And the desolate creature sat down and 
wept bitterly. 

The Counsellor took her hand : ‘* This orphan child, Captain, shall 
go with me, if you please. I will see her provided for with my 
sister in Tralee, to whom | am going, and from whom, I doubt not, 
she will receive more care than she is likely to find on these moun- 
tains. Come with me, child.—This is no sight for you.” 

‘* No—no—no !” cried the girl, violently, ‘‘ 1 must watch an 
wake my father, an’ bury him. I'll not leave him alone among his 
murderers. I wouldn’t desert him for the whole mountains !” 

‘* Let her stay, Counsellor ; ’twill be a consolation to her to see the 
last of her poor father, and sit at his head. He was kind to her at 
least, and 'twould be a sin to desert him now. As to the future, I'll 
take care of her myself: ’tis a point of honour with Captain Rock 
to harm his foes as much—and his friends as little as possible. I 
made her an orphan, and, with the blessing of God, Ill make 
her an heiress, if there’s sheep or black cattle to be had in the low- 
lands. Good bye, Counsellor. The best luck that can befall us both 
is never to meet again ’til Ireland’s free; and there’s other wigs than 
this” (kicking a piece of furzy turf that had fallen from the shepherd’s 
stack) ‘* to be cut and burnt before that comes to pass. Meantime 
do you and Phelim take care of each other, Now, boys, put the 
old man on his door, and be off with him to the Fraughan Rock, 
where we'll hold the wake. Do you four carry him (the creels are 
all too small), and tie him on with suggans, or he ‘Il slip off at the 
first bog-hole you stumble in. Let all the rest of you lay hold of 
something for the poor child,—bellows, griddle, potato-pot, spinning- 
wheel, churn, stools, and salt-box, every man a handful. It’s not 
the first time that a party of mine has carried off a house,—walls, 
chimney, thatch, and rafters, piecemeal in ten minutes. Untie the 
prisoners and load them too. Come, Biddy, dear ; give me your 
hand—you know I’ve the best right to comfort you now. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE SINCLAIR CORRESPONDENCE 


To whom is Sir John Sinclair unknown? Fall fifty vears have come 
and gone since this estimable baronet entered upon public life. It has 
been his fortune to have been much respected, and very wuch laughed at 
Abroad, his name and works are well known, and in pretty general 
esteem. At home, he has always been considered to be possessed ofa 
vast lumber-house of information, and a feeble intellect, which is con- 
stantly budding forth an infinity of projects, amiable, ingenious, and 
useless. But it is impossible not to like Sir Jobn: and he has lately pub- 
lished a book, which is a capital copy of the individual. It is occasionally 
sensible, stupid, laughable, and instructive. He must be a bad man who 
should dislike it; and we should deem it rather a favourable symptom of 
any one that he was not disinclined to invest a few shillings in the pur- 
chase of it. He will be delighted to see some of the chief characters 
of that part of the age which is fast passing away, in lights which at 
least are not familiar, often new, and sometimes very striking. From the 
rank which Sir John held as a man of family—a gentleman of good for- 
tune—an eminent improver of bad lands and their stock—a member of 
Parliament—he was able to make the acquaintance of distinguished people 
to an extent which, in the retrospect, seems surprising. There was no 
one in Parliament of much note, whether in the Lords or Commons, with 
whom Sir John had not formed a tolerable intimacy. Old George the 
Third had a fondness for him, and found a good deal that was kindred in 
his pursuits. Some of the crowned heads on the continent thought well 
of him, and gave him interviews, and those sort of things which make a 
great impression on minds of Sir John’s calibre. The foreign ministers 
regarded him as made up of benevolence. They heard all his projects, 
which, so far as we have learnt, were never in any instance adopted. 
The ministers at home looked upon him pretty much in the same light ; 
but there is no denying that he was a bore to them, and very often dealt 
with accordingly. Still he was in very general favour. An exceedingly 
well-bred gentleman, he was acceptable in all places. He had no ene- 
thies ; for, though people quizzed him unmercifully, it would have been 
absurd to have shown any thing like enmity. While he thus got no 
enemies, he had the happy facility of making innumerable acquaintances, 
if not friends: add to this a persevering disposition in letter-writing, 
with an amiable turn for pretty gross flattery to his correspondents, All 
these points conduced to an ample connexion, embracing whatever was 
signal in political, literary, philosophical, or agricultural pursuits. The 
good-natured reader, to whom the character of our worthy knight may not 
be so familiar as to his cotemporaries, throughout the long career in which 
we have known him, must not be surprised to be told that Sir John has 
essayed the heights of almost every science. It may be true that the 
eyry flight of his genius never winged to the summit—perhaps not even 
to the centre ; and some ill-tempered people, amongst whom we are not to 
be classed, will say, scarcely any way at all. But the fact is undoubted 
that his ambition has carried him into the regions of almost every science, 
and his success has always been satisfactory to himself. In literature we 
have Sir John as a philologist, or some such character, in a work which 
he early published on the Scottish Dialect, and in which the aim of the 
author, rather unpatriotically we think, is todo away with any distinctions 
in the speech or writing of the two ends of the island. This book is really 
curious; but perhaps more curious than useful, for it is nowhere to be 
found ; and it strikes us as rather odd that neither the demands of the 
public, nor the obliging attention of the author, have produced a fresh 
edition of a work which was originally brought forward in the heyday of 
his renown, There is a great deal more in this work than its title or 
avowed purpose would lead us to suppose. The reader who merely ex- 
Pects a disquisition on phrases and idioms, will find himself further 
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favoured with a ‘Plan of a British Code of Laws.”” It had occurred to 
Lord Bacon that “a judicial union” betwixt England and Scotland 
might be effected. On this hint Sir John proceeds; and though his 
illustrious predecessor found the design impracticable, this formed no 
obstacle to the energies of Sir John: but it is not explained how the 
union has not yet been achieved. 

Ever foremost in the cause of his country’s fame, Sir John soon per- 
suaded himself of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, and 
he has written a work on the subject. M‘Pherson’s pride had prevented 
him from coming forward with all the proofs that were extant. Sir 
John had no such restraint; and acting with the co-operation of the High- 
land Societies, he has adduced a vast body of evidence to convince the 
most sceptical. Even in his green old age the subject is a favourite with 
him; and we are happy to be informed that he is still engaged about it,— 
though what remains to be done we do not exactly comprehend. It 
seems Madame de Staél thought that Ossian was the Homer of the 
North. ‘‘ If,” says Sir John, ‘‘ Madame de Stael entertained so high an 
opinion of the beauties of Ossian in a defective version, what would she 
not have felt had she perused it in an able translation. But every ex- 
ertion shall now be made by myself, and the other admirers of Ossian, 
to do the Celtic bard that justice by a new translation, which will place 
his name amongst the proudest of those who have hitherto adorned the 
fields of poetry, and reached its highest ranks.” We shall see. Hay- 
ing promised so well, it is to be hoped that his performance will be equal 
to the promise. His Ossianic studies seemed to have opened up a vein 
of latent poetry in Sir John’s composition, which could certainly not 
have been discovered by any of the tests which his previous works 
afforded. The imaginative faculty did not seem to be large,—he dwelt 
rather in facts; and if his statements could in any instance be ascribed 
to fancy rather than truth, the fault was certainly not personal, but had 
arisen from too great credulity in others. It must be said, to Sir John’s 
honour, that whatever be the weaknesses for which he is really respon- 
sible, a disregard for truth is not amongst them. Unlike most theorists, 
his scrupulous love for truth is alike remarkable and creditable. At 
what particular period Sir John’s poetical powers were invented, we are 
not precisely informed; nor does it clearly appear in what form his 
effusions were first betrayed. It is recorded, however, that he either 
wrote a tragedy, or furnished the plan of one: we are inclined to think 
that his efforts were confined to the plan. Like other architects, he does 
not seem to furnish any more, but left the details to inferior hands. 
This tragedy was to be called ‘* The Fall of Darius;” and while the 
glory of the “ plan” was to be ascribed to Sir John, the workman- 
ship was to be performed by Miss Joanna Baillie, whom the inde fati- 
gable chevalier impressed into his service. That this project failed, we 
deeply regret, not for the sake of Sir John’s poetical renown, but for 
the sake of the friendly purpose which he had more immediately in 
view,—namely, the relief of some person or family in distress. We 
have indeed one sample of what Sir John was really equal to, in a com- 
plimentary poem; on which he plainly plumes himself, and records as 
no inconsiderable feat of his muse. It humbly occurs to us, that if the 
stock does not excel the sample, the commodity must be exceedingly 
unmarketable, J 

When Sir John was iv Paris in the year 1786, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Buffon, Neckar, and Madame de Genlis. From some eireunr 
stances, which are not now very accurately known, it is stated that he 
“ was accidentally led to celebrate their praises in some English vers 
with which they expressed a degree of satisfaction highly gratifying to 
the author. [ gave this short ode the name of the Literary Pn- 
umvirate,” 


es, 


Where real merit dwells, the British muse 
Her Just applauses never can refuse ; 
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Can ne’er refuse to praise a Luffon'’s mind, 
Where Newton's depth to Bacon's force is joined ; 
Can ne’er refuse to praise a Neckar’s page, 
Full of strong facts, and meditation sage ; 


, 


Or when Genlis sits down, with sprightly ease, 
The young to teach, and e’en the old to please. 
Hail! great triumvirate, may you remain : 

The first—the depths of science to explain ; 
The next—in politics to point the way ; 

The iast—the charms of morals to display. 

We doubt, Sir John, if this effusion really did give much satisfaction, 
except to the complacent author; but we admit that he must be a fasti 
dious poct who is not satisfied with his own lines. In the first place, the 
ode is grievously incorrect, and somewhat indelicate. De Genlis may 
have had a masculine mind, but it is placing the gender of the lady in 
some question to style her a * triumvir.”’ In the next place, the whole 
aflair is nonsense ; but we are bound in candour to allow, that this is no 
serious Objection to verses of this description. We only call Sir John's 
attention to the fact; but in future poetical adventures he should deem 
it of consequence to be rather more sagacious. It is not very clear what 
is meant by ‘‘ Newton's depth”’ and ** Bacon's force,” and it is idle to 
say that there was any proper parallel betwixt them and Buffon: the 
studies of Buffon had little akin to those of the English philosophers. Ii 
is no proper subject of poetical compliment that a page is ** full of facts :” 
and there is no occasion to praise Genlis when she sits down, No 
sensible person talks of explaining a ‘‘depth.”’ ‘* Real merit,” however 
commendable in fact, is paltry in expression; while “ full of strong 
facts” is infinitely more statistical than poetical. ‘* May you remain,” is 
precisely such an invocation as would make any person of warmth in- 
stantly respond, ‘* No, Lwon’t.” This ode has, however, one merit, which 
is said to be singular, that it can suffer nothing by translation. A Mr. 
Goddard did the above into French rhymes, and the paraphrase is 
really very readable. What Sir John calls “ the charms of morals,” 
the traducteur renders—toute précepte severe, This is a point of difference 
which the versifiers must adjust infer se. 

From Sir John’s poetry we willingly turn to his politics, his codes, 
and his agriculture. Here we may find much that is ridiculous; but 
we say unfeignedly, much that is in the highest degree meritorious. 
The spirit by which he is invariably animated is that of good-will 
towards all men. The chief object of his life has been the amelioration 
of mankind, and the improvement of their property. Had he carried as 
much sound sense into his schemes, as enthusiasm into their conception 
and execution, the quantity of good that he must have eflected would 
have been incalculable. But it is amusing to witness the mass of what 
is purely visionary, mixed up with what is truly useful, in Sir John’s 
projects. At one time we find him judiciously employed in promoting 
enclosures ; at another, meditating a tunnel from Dover to Calais. At 
one time he is giving excellent precepts as to the culture of turnips, and 
the improvement of wool; at another, he is writing pamphlets to refute 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. In the same letter, he gives the 
Duke of York a detailed account of the improvements on his estate in 
Caithness, and a plan for the improvement of the army. It does not 
seem to have suggested itself to Sir John that the Duke had other 
matters to mind besides sheep-farming in an unknown county ; and that, 
perchance, he Sir John, knowing nothing of the art military, was not 
very likely to afford useful instruction to a man whose life was spent in 
the service, 

The subject of parliamentary representation was not likely to escape 
Sir John ; and accordingly, at an early period, he was a vigorous pani- 
Phleteer in the cause; but what were his particular dreams we do 
not at present remember. Though a friend of Mr. Pitt, he was given 
fo reform; and his son, who now represents a county, has taken the 
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side of the Bill. The system for Scotch Militia is said to owe a good 
deal to Sir John: and it is certain that he published a pamphlet shortly 
after coming into parliament, in which a measure subsequently adopted, 
and undoubtedly of great benefit to the country, is advocated with 
tolerable energy. About the same time he put forth a pamphlet on the 
propriety of retaining Gibraltar, which has the merit of being directly 
opposed to the views of public policy, on which that settlement was 
obtained and has been preserved, but which displays a very fair ac- 
quaintance with the history” of European policy. If we remember 
rightly, for it is a long time since we saw the book, Sir John comes to 
the conclusion,—that we really did not want Gibraltar to give us the 
command of the Mediterranean, and the possession of it was much more 
likely to unite France and Spain against us, than to keep them asunder, 
In this view Dr. Adam Smith concurred; and it is probable that but for 
the radical change which the French Revolution effected in all established 
policy, the ill consequences which they apprehended might have 
ensued. Sir John’s vanity was greatly flattered by being told that this 
pamphlet was ascribed to the first Lord Camelford. The revenue came 
particularly under Sir John’s notice. The subject of finance always 
calls forth the greatest contrariety of opinion, and it is in truth one of 
the most difficult within the compass of ordinary studies. But no dif- 
ficulty was too great for the genius of Sir John; and no antagonist was 
sufficiently powerful to occasion the slightest dismay. Lord Stair had 
written something about the finances, and Sir John saw no reason why a 
baronet should not be as competent on that subject as a baron. He 
accordingly entered the lists with the noble lord ; but whether he 
beat or was beaten, or whether both were floored, our recollection does 
not serve us to be able to say correctly. It is probable, however, that 
Sir John was not displeased with his own prowess, for we soon find him 
entering the same field, and engaging with no less a_ combatant 
than Dr. Price. This seems to have been rather too much. Sir John’s 
armoury was soon exhausted, and we incline to think that the Doctor 
was unscathed. These controversies, however, had this good effect, that 
they made Sir John au fait as to revenue. Indefatigable in the collection 
of facts, he found himself in a condition to write a history of the 
public revenue, which, though any thing but a good book, is a valuable 
repertorium. This is one of Sir John’s works which is not likely to be 
thrown away: if we mistake not, it has attained to a third or fourth edi- 
tion. The political economist will do well to place it alongside of his best 
collections. 

But the great work, of a literary description, on which Sir John’s 
fame is founded, is his ** Statistical Account of Scotland,” begun about the 
year 1790, and completed ten years afterwards. There was nothing novel 
in the idea, because similar works had frequently been completed on the 
continent, chiefly, however, under royal or government patronage and 
expense. No one, and least of all the government, seemed inclined to such 
an undertaking in thiscountry. Sir John’s merit is therefore the greater 
that, single-handed and upon his own charges, he should have engaged 
in an enterprise, which we may excuse him for praising as “* great and 
laborious.”” No great talent was required, but it was not to be com- 
pleted without more or less, and Sir John has exhibited all that was 
necessary. His exertions were frequently discouraged. When many 
men would have paused, he chose to persevere ; and the result is such as 
he has reason to be proud of. Nobody laughs at this book, and every- 
body may be improved by it. We may not be disposed to go all 
lengths with Sir John, who can talk of it in nothing but superlatives. He 
is Of opinion that the compendium of it, which was published a short time 
ago, ** is the best foundation of a code of political economy.” This is 
very likely, but we should be quite as well pleased with this flattering 
testimonial from another quarter. Sir John is greatin codes, and must of 
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course know very well what a code of political eoonomy means; but, to 
our mind, it does not convey any more precise notion than a code of lon- 
gevity, ¥ hich, by some, has been thought not very far off from 
nonsense ;—Wwe are not speaking of the work which was published under 
this title, but of the title itself. It may, however, be as well to say a 
word or two on that memorable treatise, as to which Sir John’s recoilec- 
tions are perhaps not of the pleasantest. People with less wisdom than 
Sir John would have thought, that his total inexperience of medi- 
cine and medical treatment did not particularly qualify any one for 
enlightening the world on the subject of health. Not so our philan- 
thropical knight. He has recorded that he deemed himself peculiarly 
fitted to write on this subject, precisely because he was not a medical 
man. One of Beattie’s inducements for undertaking a work which should 
support the Christian faith was, that arguments coming from a layman 
were likely to be received with less suspicion than from a clergyman, 
who, the scoffers say, must have an earthly interest to maintain 
Christianity. This reasoning was not bad, and Sir John seems to have 

plied it to his own case, If a medical man writes a book on health, 
nobody will believe him, because he has interest to promote—not health, 
but sickness: whereas no one can suspect me, as | have no interest but 
the good of my fellow-creatures. This was conclusive: and behold 
the goodly tomes which were ushered into the world as ** The Code of 
Health and Longevity.’ The careful student of Sir John’s works had 
some foretaste of his lucubrations on health and long life, in one of his 
agricultural treatises so far back as 1802. Nobody would have expected 
a dissertation on these subjects in this essay, but Sir John has 
always been signal for giving much more than his title promises. 
Pleased with the success of that essay, which is now entirely forgotten, 
or absorbed in some of his other agricultural works, Sir John eagerly ap- 
plied himself to the gathering of materials for his Code. The reader of that 
work will find information from all the ends of the earth: it would be 
dificult to name any country which was not laid under contribution, The 
wall of China presented no barrier to his progress, and much of the 
learning of that highly philosophical country has been impressed into the 
Code. Itmay seem strange, but it is nevertheless the fact, that Sir John 
did actually procure the assent of more than one man of sense, to 
the notion which cherished him throughout his labours, that not being 
a medical man, he was the man adapted to this undertaking. Among 
this number was the late Dr. Baillie. We shrewdly guess that these as- 
sents were given in mere thoughtless good-nature. It would be 
impolite to tell a gentleman of Sir John’s rank and understanding, that 
his designs are foolish ; and he seems to have had much reason to be 
misled by the complimentary billets which were addressed to him on all 
occasions. It was not often that he was addressed in the same strain of 
good sense which pervades the following letter, from a worthy Scotch 
baronet, who resided on his estates, lived well, and did not think long 
life the most desirable of God’s blessings :— 

“ With regard to the subject of the pamphlet with which you have fa- 
voured me—longevity, it is certainly one which, considered as a point of 
natural history, is curious in itself, and deserving of investigation. Asa 
political problem, I confess myself not to be sanguine in my hopes of its 

ing brought the length of much practical utility. In the present 
advanced state of our knowledge of this globe, we have opportunities of 
seeing man in every state and condition, from the savage in the wood to 
society in its highest improvement; and, amidst all that diversity, I have 
not observed any marked diversity in the duration of human life. 
Tn every part of the earth, and from the time of David to this day, three- 
score and ten years seem to be nearly the limit of active life ; and the com- 
paratively few examples of men who have lived ten, twenty, oF even 
thirty years more, seem only to be such deviations from the usual course 
of nature, as must be expected in all cases of an average calculation, 
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Besides, how few of these extraordinary circumstances of prolonged life 
have been of any consequence to the world, or the country to which they 
belonged. Mere existence, of whatever consequence it may be to the 
individual, is of none to the world, if the individual, whose life is so pro- 
longed, can neither by his bodily labour profit his country, and by the 
exertions of his mind improve it; or by the production of children ada 
to its population. If we can quote a Mutius Screvola, who, as I recollect, 
at the age of ninety, when rendered blind by age, sat in his hall, and 
gave advice gratis to all who came to consult him upon the civil law, and 
was called the oracle of Rome ; how few instances of extreme old age 
have been any thing else than instances of weak impaired infirmity—hoy 
few of any advantage to mankind! But I admit, that if human life can, 
by any general methods learned from experience, be prolonged, the pre- 
sumption is—that the melioration of health will probably accompany it, 
It is certainly, therefore, an enquiry not to be neglected.” This letter 
is worth the whole host which Sir John received from small doctors and 
flattering clergymen. Sir John tells us that his work was very favour- 
ably received on the continent, but says nothing of its reception at home. 
Therein Sir John is prudential; for according to our recollection, no 
reception could be less flattering. The readers of the Edinburgh Review 
will remember a most tranchant article by Henry Brougham against the 
book. In fact it was a perfect smasher. We shall not say that the 
criticism was as just as it was merciless, but Sir John bad brought it all 
on his own head by adventuring on a task so much out of his way, 
Whoever wants a half-hour’s excellent fun, may take up the Chancellor's 
article with the certainty that Liston never excited a heartier laugh. 
Sir John thought that this good office was done him by Jeffery, whom he 
thereafter shunned; and though the book, which he has now published, 
contains epistles from every lion in Edinburgh during the long period of 
Sir John’s residence there, yet there is not a scrap from the editor of 
the Review—one of the greatest of them all. It should teach Sir John to 
place little faith in the humbug of complimentary notes, to find that in 
saying the civil to him—Brougham, the author of the article afore- 
said, rather gives him to believe that he entertains a great notion of 
the value of some of Sir John’s works. Accordingly, Sir John pub- 
lishes a letter from the Chancellor, in which the latter is so much taken 
with some performance on Education, which has been submitted to him, 
that he cannot even think of returning the proof-sheets. Sir John felt 
much glory in the Chancellor’s compliments, and he rejoined in a 
fulsome note, which contained, inter alia, the following sentence :—*‘ A 
few hints from a person of observation and talent are worth much more 
than a volume from a mere plodder, in the same manner as a small 
diamond is intrinsically more valuable than a large lump of glass or 
erystal.’’ There is no question that this brilliant simile was refulgence 
itself in Sir John’s eyes, and it is preserved as a very precious treasure. 
The allusion to the plodder is rather personal ; and as for the similitude, 
Sir John might have said, with quite as much point, that a bit of dia- 
mond was more valuable than a cart of coals. Nobody but a very 
** large lump” could have vented such folly. Sir John publishes some 
other letters, which have given unbounded satisfaction, and which he 
considers the voice of the public, pretty much in the same way 48 
Lignum and the quacks give their correspondence as proofs of their 
cures-—take the following from some unnamed clergyman: — ** From 
indolence and improper diet, I had become inconveniently corpulent and 
drowsy, and very nervous. In November, 1815, I was induced to 
purchase a copy of your Code of Health, and happily had resolution to 
practise what I found applicable. From rigid adherence to the excellent 
rules you have laid down, [ am now as well, &c.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A VIEW OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Read at the Rovat Instirution, Albemarle Street, June 19th, 1850; and at the 
Lonpon Iystirvtion, Finsbury Circus, June 2nd, 1831. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


Characteristic Sketches of English Literature under the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the first sovereigns of the House of Brunswick.—The Revolution in English 
Literature towards the close of the eighteenth century, its principal changes 
during the last five-and-thirty years, and a brief survey of its present state. 
Tue discovery of the mariner’s compass, the invention of printing, 

the revival of classic learning, the Reformation, with all the great 

moral, commercial, political, and intellectual consequences of these 
new means, materials, and motives for action and thought, produced 
corresponding effects upon literature and science. With the pro- 

ss of the former alone, in our own country, have we to do at pre- 
sent. From the reign of Elizabeth to the protectorate of Cromwell, 
inclusively, there rose in phalanx, and continued in succession, minds 
of all orders, and hands for all work, in poetry, philosophy, history, 
and theology, which have bequeathed to posterity such treasures of 
what may be called geauine English Literature, that whatever may 
be the transmigrations of taste, the revolutions of style, and the 
fashions in popular reading, these will ever be the sterling standards. 

The translation of the Scriptures, settled by authority, and which for 

reasons that need not be discussed here, can never be materially 

changed, consequently can never become obsolete,—has secured per- 
petuity to the youth of the English tongue ; and whatever may befall 
the works of writers in it from other causes, they are not likely to 
be antiquated in the degree that has been foretold by one, whose 
own imperishable strains would for centuries have delayed the ful- 
filment of his disheartening prophecy, even if it were to be fulfilled. 

Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 

And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be.—Pore. 

Now it is clear, that unless the language be improved or deterio- 
rated, far beyond any thing that can be anticipated from the slight 
variations which have taken place within the last two hundred years, 
compared with the two hundred years preceding, Dryden cannot 
become what Chaucer is; especially since there seems to be a ne- 
cessity laid upon all generations of Englishmen, to understand, as 
the fathers of their mother-tongue, the great authors of the age of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I.; from Spenser (though much 
of his poetry is wilfully obscured by affected phraseology) and 
Shakspeare, (the idolatry to whose name will surely never permit 
its divinity to die,) to Milton, whose style cannot fall into decay, 
while there is talent or sensibility among his countrymen to ap- 
preciate his writings. It may be confidently inferred, that the 
English language will remain subject to as little mutation as the 
ltalian has heen, since works of enduring excellence were first pro- 
duced in it ;—the prose of Boccaccio and the verse of Dante, so far as 
dialect is concerned, are as well understood by the common people 
of their country, at this day, as the writings of Chaucer and Gower 
are by the learned in ours. Had no works of transcendent origi- 
uality been produced within the last hundred and fifty years, it may 
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be imagined that such fluctuations might have occurred, as would 
have rendered our language as different from what it was when 
Milton flourished, as it then was from what it had been in the days 
of Chaucer; with this reverse, that, during the latter, it must have 
degenerated as much as it had been refined during the earlier jn. 
terval. But the standard of our tongue having been fixed at an era 
when it was rich in native idioms, full of pristine vigour, and pliable 
almost as sound articulate can be to sense,—and that standard havine 
been fixed in poetry, the most permanent and perfect of all forms of 
literature. —as well as in the version of the Scriptures, which are 
necessarily the most popular species of reading,—no very conside- 
rable change can be effected, except Britain were again exposed to 
invasion as it was wont to be of old; and the modern Saxons or 
Norwegians were thus to subvert both our government and our Jan- 
guage, and either utterly extinguish the latter, or assimulate it with 
their own. 

Cotemporary with Milton, though his junior, and belonging to a 
subsequent era of literature, of which he became the great luminary 
and master-spirit, was Dryden. His prose (not less admirable than 
his verse) in its structure and cadence, in compass of expression, and 
general freedom from cumbersome pomp, pedantic restraint, and 
vicious quaintness, which more or less characterized his predeces- 
sors, became the favourite model in that species of composition, which 
was happily followed and highly improved by Addison, Johnson, 
and other periodical writers of the last century. These, to whom 
must be added the triumvirate of British historians, Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon, who exemplified, in their very dissimilar styles, 
the triple contrast and harmony of simplicity, elegance, and splen- 
dour,—these illustrious names in prose are so many pledges, that the 
language in which they immortalized their thoughts is itself immor- 
talized by being made the vehicle of these, and can never become 
barbarian, like Chaucer’s uncouth, rugged, incongruous medley of 
sounds, which are as remote from the strength, volubility, and pre- 
cision of those employed by his polished successors, as the imperfect 
lispings of infancy, before it has learned to pronounce half the al- 
phabet, and imitates the letters which it cannot pronounce with those 
which it can, are to the clear, and round, and eloquent intonations 
of youth, when the voice and the ear are perfectly formed and attuned 
to each other. 

From the Restoration in 1660 to the time when Cowper had risen 
into full fame in 1790, may be dated the second grand era of Modern 
English Literature, reckoning from Elizabeth to the close of Crom- 
well’s protectorate, already mentioned, as the first. The early part 
of this period (the reigns of Charles II. and James II.) was distin- 
guished for works of wit and profligacy ; the drama in particular was 
pre-eminent for the genius that adorned, and the abominations that 
disgraced its scenes. The middle portions of the same period, from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the close of the reign of George LI., was 
rather the age of reason than of passion, of fine fancy than adventu- 
rous imagination in the belles lettres, generally. Pope, as the fol- 
lower of Dryden in verse, excelled him as much in grace and har- 
mony of numbers, as he might be deemed to fall below him in rack 
ness and pithy originality, — 
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Ip like manner he imitated Horace in Latin, and Boileau in 
Freach, rivalling, perhaps equalling either in his peculiar line, and 
excelling both, by combining the excellencies of each in his own 
unique, compact, consummate style. Lt is to be remarked, however, 
that though Pope gave the tone, character, and fashion to the verse 
of his day, as decidedly as Addison had given to the prose, yet of 
all his imitators not one has maintained the rank of even a second- 
rate author; the greatest names among his cotemporaries, Thomson 
and Young, being those who differed most from him in manner, sub- 
ject, and taste, —especially in those of their works which promise to 
last as long as his own. 

Between Pope and Cowper we have the names of Collins, Gray, 
Goldsmith, and Churchill. Of these the two former have nothing in 
common with Pope, but they produced too little, and were too great 
mannerists themselves to be the fathers, in either line, of a school of 
mannerists: it is only when mannerism is connected with genius of 
the proudest order or the most prolific species, that it becomes ex- 
tensively infectious among minor minds. As for Goldsmith and 
Churchill, whatever they appear to have owed to Pope, they are 
remembered and admired for what they possessed independent of 
him, each having wealth enough of his own to be a freeholder of 
Parnassus, after paying off any mortgage on his little estate due to 
that enormous capitalist. The greater stress has been laid upon the 
utter mortality among all the numberless imitators of Pope, because 
it exemplities the impossibility of any imitator ever being a great 
poet, however great his model, and however exquisite his copying 
may be. Nothing in the English language can be more perfect than 
the terseness, elegance, and condensation of Pope’s sentiments, dic- 
tion, and rhyme. Of course the successful imitation of these might 
be expected to prove an infallible passport to renown, because such 
a style involves the happiest union of diverse requisites, and its charm 
cousists far less in any one peculiarity, (as is the case of other emi- 
nent bards,) than in the perfection of those principles which are 
common to all poetic composition; yet in our own day, there has 
been an example of this successful imitation, which in every other 
respect has been a total failure. The Paradise of Coquettes, pub- 
lished a few years ago, was a work of much taste and genuine talent 
im its mechanical construction, as well as in the playful, delicate, 
pungent satire with which it abounded; yet this piece, worthy of the 
highest admiration in its way, though elaborately criticized and pro- 
fusely commended in the reviews, never shone beyond their precincts, 
and was scarcely read except in quotations, or in their pages. This 
miscarriage aflorded also an encouraging proof to ill-treated authors, 
or authors who imagine themselves ill-treated,—that permanent fame 
depends not upon cotemporary criticism ; for whatever reviews 
may effect in advancing or retarding the hopes of a candidate under 
their examination, final success depends upon a tribunal, whose de- 
“sion they eannot always, with their keenest sagacity, anticipate. 

With the exceptions already named, there was not a poet between 

ope and Cowper, who had power to command in any enviable 
egree, or even for a little while, that popular breath of applause, 
Which the aspirant after immortality inhales as the prelude of it. 
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Verse, indeed, was so low in public estimation, and so little req 
that few of the fugitive pieces of the hour, on their passage to objj, 
vion, attracted suflicient notice to defray the expenses of their journey 
thither. Cowper’s first volume, partly from the grave character ¢ 
the longer pieces, and the purposely rugged, rambling, slip-shod 
versification, was long neglected, till the Task, the noblest effort ot 
his Muse, composed under the inspiration of cheerfulness, hope, and 
love, unbosoming the whole soul of his affections, intelligence, and 
piety,—at once made our countrymen feel, that neither the genius of 
poesy had fled from our isle, nor had the heart for it died in the 
breasts of its inhabitants. The Task was the first long poem from 
the close of Churchill’s brilliant but evanescent career, that awok; 
wonder, sympathy, and delight, by its own ineffable excellence among 
the reading people of England. 
The happy miracle of that rare birth, 
(HaBiIncton’s Halcyon) 


could not fail to quicken many a drooping mind, which, without sue) 
a present evidence both of genuine song and the genuine effects ot 
song, amidst the previous apathy to this species of literature, would 
hardly have ventured to brood over its own conceptions, in solitude 
and obscurity, till they too were warmed into life, uttered voices, put 
forth wings, and took their flight up to ‘‘ the highest heaven of in- 
vention.” 

From Cowper may be deduced the commencement of the third 
great era of modern English Literature, since it was in no small 
measure to the inspiration of his Task, that our countrymen are in- 
debted, if not for the existence, yet certainly for the character of the 
new school of poetry, established first at Bristol, and afterwards 
transferred to the Lakes, as scenery more congenial and undisturbed 
for the exercises of contemplative genius, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth started almost cotemporaneously in the same path to 
fame,—a new one, indeed, untrodden and entangled with thorns, or 
obstructed with stones, yet in many parts fertile and wildly diversi- 
fied ; blooming with all the beauty, and breathing with all the tra- 
grance of the richest and most cultivated enclosures of the Muses. 
The minds and the feelings, the passions and prejudices of men of all 
ranks and attainments, from the highest to the Lowest, were at that 
time roused and interested by the fair and promising, the terrific and 
stupendous events of the French Revolution; and the excitement o! 
this portentous phenomenon in the state of Europe prepared this 
nation especially, (from the freedom with which all questions might 
be discussed,) for that peculiar cast of subjects and of style, both in 
verse and prose, for which the present period is distinguished from 
every former one. 

The first era of our modern literature, already defined as extending 
from Elizabeth to the close of the Protectorate, was that of nature 
and romance combined: it might be compared to an illimitable 
region of mountains, rocks, forests, and rivers,-—the fairy land o! 
heroic adventure, in which giants, enchanters, and genii, as well r 
knights-errant, and wandering damsels guarded by lions, or assaile’ 
by fiery flying dragons, were the native and heterogencous pe 
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lation ; where every building was a castle or a palace, an Arcadian 
cottage or & hermitage in the wilderness, 

The second era, from Dryden to Cowper, bore a nearer resem- 
blance to a nobleman’s domain, surrounding his family mansion, 
where all was taste and elegance and splendour within ; painting, 
sculpture, and literature forming its proudest embellishments :— while 
without, the eye ranged with voluptuous freedom over the paradise 
of the park,—woods, waters, lawns, temples, statues, obelisks, and 
points of perspective so cunningly contrived, as to startle the be- 
holder with unexpected delight; nature and art having changed 
characters ; and each, in masquerade of the other, playing at hide 
and seek amidst the self-involving labyrinths of landscape gar- 
dening. 

At length, when both the eye and the heart had been wearied for 
more than a century with the golden mediocrity of these, in which 
nothing was so awful as deeply to agitate, nor so familiar as tenderly 
to interest, —the Bristol youths already named boldly broke through 
the restraint, and hazarded a new style, in which simplicity, home- 
liness, common names, every-day objects, and ordinary events, were 
made the themes and the ornaments of poetry. These naturally 
assimilate themselves with what is emphatically called * the 
country,” —‘*‘ each ruralsight, each rural sound ;” the loves and graces 
of domestic life, the comforts of our own fire-side; the flowery array 
of meadows, the green gaiety of hedgerows, the sparkling vivacity 
of rivulets ; kind intercourse with neighbours, the generous ardour 
of patriotism, and the gentler emotions of benevolence. Such were 
the “* perpetual feast of nectared sweets” set before their readers by 
those innovators on the courtly formality of the old school ; but the 
charm of their song was too often interrupted by the coarseness of 
vulgar manners and the squalidness of poverty,—too nearly associated 
with physical disgusts, to be the unpolluted source of ideal delights. 
This, therefore, could not last long; the subjects which could be 
rendered interesting were soon exhausted. Hence this ramble after 
Nature in her humblest forms and her obscurest haunts was only a 
holiday frolic; and these wayward sons of genius, by their high 
endowments, were destined to give a more heroic tone, a more mag- 
nificent character to the literature of their country. Southey, by his 
marvellous excursions in the regions both of history and romance, — 
Coleridge, by his wild fictions of a class entirely his own, in which 
there is an indescribable witchery of phrase and conceit, that atlects 
the imagination as if one had eaten of ‘ the insane root that takes 
the reason prisoner ;”7 —and Wordsworth, by his mysticism, his 
Platonic love of the supreme good and the supreme beauty, which 
he seeks every where, and finds wherever he seeks, in the dancing of 
datfodils, the splendour of the setting sun, the note of a cuckoo 
fitting like a spirit from hill to hill, which neither the eye nor ear 
ean follow, and in the everlasting silence of the universe to the man 
born deaf and dumb ;—these were the three pioneers, if not the 
absolute founders of the existing style of English literature,—which 
has beeome so diversified, artificial, and exquisite, so gorgeously 
embellished, and adapted to every taste, as well as so abundant in its 
resources by importations from the wealth of every other land, that it 
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may challenge similitude to the great metropolis of our empire, wherp 
the brain of a stranger, like myself, is bewildered amidst the infinite 
forms of human beings, human dwellings, human pursuits, human 
enjoyments, and human sufferings ; perpetual motion, perpetual 
excitement, perpetual novelty; city manners, city edifices, city 
luxuries ;—all these being not less strikingly characteristic of the 
literature of this age, than the fairy-land of adventure, and the land. 
scape gardening of ** capability Brown,” were characteristic of the 
two periods from Spenser to Milton, and from Dryden to Cowper, 
If the literature of the middle ages (as was shown ina former 
paper), were principally composed of crude, enormous, indigestible 
masses, fitted only to monkish appetites, that could gorge iron like 
ostriches, when iron was cast into the shape of thought, or thought 
assumed the nature of iron,—the literature of the present day js 
entirely the reverse, and so are all the circumstances connected with 
it. Then there were few readers and fewer writers ; now there are 
many of both; and among those that really deserve the name of the 
former, it would be diflicult to ascertain the relative proportion of 
the latter, for most of them in one way or another might be classed 
with writers. The vehicles, opportunities, and temptations of pub- 
lishing are so frequert, so easy, and unexpensive, that a man can 
scarcely be connected with intelligent society, without being seduced, 
in some frail moment, to try how his thoughts will look in print :— 
then, for a second or two at least, he feels as the greatest genius in 
the world feels on the same occasion,—‘* landum immensa cupido,” 
a longing after immortality, that mounts into a hope, a hope that 
becomes a conviction of the power of realizing itself, in all the glory 
of ideal reality; than which no actual reality ever afterward is half 
so enchantingly enjoyed. Hence the literature of our time is com- 
mensurate with the universality of education ; nor is it less various 
than universal to meet capacities of all sizes, minds of al! acquire- 
ments, and tastes of every degree. Books are multiplied on 
every subject on which any thing or nothing can be said, from the 
most abstruse and recondite to the most simple and puerile: and 
while the passion of book-jobbers is to make the former as familiar 
as the latter by royal ways to all the sciences, there is an equally 
perverse rage among genuine authors to make the latter as august 
and imposing as the former, by disguising common-place topics with 
the colouring of imagination, and adorning the most insignificant 
themes with all the pomp of verse. This degradation of the high, 
and exaltation of the low,—this dislocation, in fact, of every thing, |s 
one of the most striking proofs of the extraordinary diffusion of 
knowledge,—and of its corruption too,—if not a symptom of its de- 
clension by being so heterogeneously blended, till all shall be neu- 
tralized. Indeed, when millions of intellects, of as many different 
dimensions and as many different degrees of culture, are perpetually 
at work, and it is almost as easy to speak as to think, and to write 
as to speak, there must be a proportionate quantity of thought put 
into circulation. Meanwhile public taste, pampered with delicacies 
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‘See the Third Part of ‘A Retrospect of Literature, Xc.” published ™ 
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even to loathing, and stimulated to stupidity with excessive excite- 
ment, is at once ravenous and mawkish,—gratitied with nothing but 
novelty, nor with novelty itself for more than an hour. ‘To meet 
this diseased appetite, in prose not less than in verse, a factitious 
kind of the marvellous has been invented, consisting not in the 
exhibition of supernatural incidents or heroes, but in such distortion, 
high colouring, and exaggeration of natural incidents and ordina 
personages, by the artifices of style, and the audacity of sentiment 
employed upon them, as shall produce that sensation of wonder in 
which half-instructed minds delight. This preposterous effort at 
display may be traced through every walk of polite literature, and 
inevery channel of publication; nay, it would hardly be venturing 
too far to say that every popular author is occasionally a juggler, 
rope-dancer, or posture-maker, in this way, to propitiate those of his 
readers, who will be pleased with nothing less than feats of legerde- 
main in the exercises of the pen. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE Stock Exchange, as a body, admits of an easy and distinct 
division into three great classes—brokers, jobbers, and speculators. 
The first, it is well known, are those who transact business for the 
public ata charge of one-eighth per cent. on money transactions, 
Jobbers, notwithstanding their jargonic and unpromising name, are not 
such ‘‘ fearful wild-fowl” as it might at first sight suggest ; they are on 
the contrary, for the most part, highly respectable and opulent men. 
Without them business either could not be done at all, or with much 
delay and difficulty. We will briefly state their particular fune- 
tions, as it will serve to explain a circumstance of which the publie 
often complain, but without reason. There is always, excepting only 
very rare and turbulent moments, a current or market price, or rather 
prices—a buying and a selling price, as it is called ; as 81 three-eighths 
to$1 and a half. The public do not easily comprehend why, when 
they see these prices quoted, they invariably sell at 81 three-eighth 
the lower, and buy at 81 and a half the higher price: but 
such transactions are all perfectly fair, and admit of easy ex- 
planation. Suppose a broker is employed to buy for his principal 
a certain, and as it often happens an uneven, sum, say 740/. 10s, Sd. 
3 per cent. consols : it is, L think, obvious, that if he were obliged to 
wait until another broker presented himself in the market with a 
commission to sell precisely the same amount of the same stock that 
he wants to purchase, he might stay a long while, or rather be often 
wholly unable to effect his business. The jobber wholly removes 
the ditliculty ; he takes his stand in the market, and when a broker 
Comes in for the purpose of business, he quotes two prices within 
one-eighth of each other, as 81 three-eighthsto a half; at which, with- 
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out knowing whether the other has to buy or sell, he is ready to 
either, yee accommodate the broker at the moment with the aie 
cular transaction which he has to effect. In this way, in the course 
of the day, the jobber buys and sells; and one-eighth per cent. js 
his fair and well-earned profit on the double transaction ; that js 
what he buys at 81 three-eighths of A, he sells at 81 and a half to B. 
the dispatch and accommodation which he affords to the broker, and 
the chance of the rise or fall which he is always ready to run being 
obviously an equivalent for the ‘‘ turn of the market,” as it js 
called in his favour. The speculators are those who neither do 
business for others on commission or ‘‘ job,” as the transaction 
above described is called; they merely buy and sell on their own 
account, with a view to take advantage of the fluctuations of the 
market. It is not to be concluded, however, that these three func. 
tions and pursuits are not in some instances mingled and combined 
in the same person. Though this is considered irregular even there, 
it would perhaps have been more exact to have pointed out the three 
great operations of the place, viz. buying on commission, jobbing, 
and speculating, than to suppose three classes of men exclusively 
devoted to one or other of these operations. There are, besides 
these three main classes, stragglers, whom Linnzus himself would 
hardly be able to classify or describe: of these are the old mem- 
bers, retired for the most part from active business, who natu- 
rally love to haunt the scene of their former activity and success: 
these stroll about and look on, like the old worn-out fishermen 
who loiter about the cliffs on the sea-coast, noting with grave 
and critical aspect the boats of tueir younger brethren pushing off or 
returning. The by-stander in both cases, if he be a a 3 natured one, 
will tickle their senile vanity by consulting them on the probable 
issue of what is going on before them, the wind and weather, or the 
rise or fall of the market, as the case may be, either at Hastings or 
Threadneedle Street. 

We will now proceed to describe with more exactness than we 
attempted in or former Article, the particular mode of conducting 
the speculative business of the Stock Exchange, which, as we stated 
formerly, exceeds in amount the real business of buying and selling 
money-stock in the proportion of a hundred to one, ‘‘ Gaming” is 
a perfectly compatible term with this ‘* speculative business ;” but 
it is a word completely forbidden and proscribed within its walls 
and purlieus, as that harmless vocable ‘‘ water” is in a brewhouse 
or distillery : the very door-keepers in one case, and the draymen im 
the other, would be shocked by the utterance of such harsh and 
odious sounds. 

The ‘ speculative business” then, (if we must consult their ears,) 
is carried on by means of “‘ bargains for time ;” that is, by ey 
or selling for a future day, called the ‘‘ account-day,” which is fx 
by the committee, five, six, or seven weeks in advance, according 
to circumstances: for the sake of distinctness we will suppose,—A, 
a member of the Stock Exchange, having 1000/. at his bankers ,all, 
we will suppose, if you please, that the man is worth, goimg into 
the city one of these fogey mornings—his head full of the rejectior 
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of the Bill by the Lords,’ the approach of cholera, and in part of the 


id brouillard, makes up this mixture in his sagacious skull 
into a firm belief and expectation that consols will be lower: ‘accords 
ingly, on reaching the Stock Exchange, he sells 20,0007. consols at 
82, we will suppose, for the next account-day ; which we see by the 


is the 24th of November: by doing this, he becomes a 
Pear,” that is, one who sells and engages to deliver, on a distant 


day, stock which he does not actually possess. It is very evident 
therefore, that, as he does not really possess the stock which he 
stands engaged to deliver on the 24th of November, he must buy it 
in again in the interval, and cause it to be delivered by some one 
else on his.account: a fall will enable him to do this at a profit, as 
a constant advance of price would oblige him to do it at a loss: and 
this transaction involves the main part of the machinery of Stock 
Exchange business. A fall or rise of one per cent will be a gain or 
loss of 200/. to him, respectively. But to make clearness double 
clear, we will suppose the reverse transaction of the above :—B, richer 
in hope, though not in cash, than A, takes quite an opposite view of 
the case; he has slept well, eaten a good breakfast—two rolls and a 
mutton chop, with his Bohea, and therefore firmly believes that the 
Lords will not be such fools as to persist in rejecting the Reform 
Bill; as to cholera, it will be kept off, as Bonaparte was, by that 
precious. salt water which has already done us so many good. turns 
(which our vanity accounts for by more intrinsic causes) :—B there- 
fore, on arriving at the Stock Exchange, boldly buys 20,0001. con- 
sols; that is to say, with 1000/. at his bankers’, he engages to take 
20,0002, consols on the 24th of November, and becomes by this 
transaction a “* bull,” that is, one who stands engaged to take what 
he has not either means or intention of taking: it is obvious, 
therefore, that on or before the settling day, he must dispose of this 
stock again, either to him of whom he has bouglit it, or some one 
else. The difference of the prices at which B buys and sells this 
stock, is to him the whole result of the transaction, and the only 
points in which from the first he is at all concerned. This seems so 
very clear, that we are almost ashamed of having so laboured the 
point; but the fact is, that persons unversed in the business are sel- 
dom found to enter very readily into these matters. Those, however, 
are only individual cases, and we feel that it would be unreasonable 
to expect the reader to be able from them, though involving the lead- 
ing features of Stock Exchange speculation, to imagine in any thing 
like an adequate degree the immense and multifarious transactions 
Which constitute “‘ an account ;” as well might we expect by de- 
tailing the single achievement of Shaw the lifeguards-man at Wa- 
terloo, to convey a notion of the general movements and various 
maneuvres of that important day: we will therefore, taking a 
more general and comprehensive view of the affair, endeavour to give 
reader some idea of ‘* an account.” ; 
At this present time of writing, business is done in consols 
for the 24th of November next, as may be seen by the newspapers 
(in which the price of consols for the ‘* account” may be always seen 
quoted separately from the price of the same stock for the time pre- 
November. I831.—VoOL, If, NO, VII. * 
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sent); that is, we are now in the November account. On the one 
side are marshalled that part of the Stock Exchange, and their prin- 
cipals or employers out of the house, who are “ going for a rise ;” 
that is, who think that the price of consols (for this stock is almost 
exclusively the vehicle of speculation) will rise ; and have accordingly 
bought largely with the view of gaining by that expected event, 
It is not an exaggeration to suppose that this party stand engaged to 
take on the above-mentioned day many millions of stock more than 
they have the means of paying for. Opposed to them are the other 
of the Stock Exchange, and their principals, who are « going 
om a fall;” that is, who, expecting a fall, have sold largely for the 
account-day, with the view of gaining by such decline. It is also 
equally probable, that this party bave engaged to deliver, on the 
24th of November, many millions of stock more than they really 
possess. While the day on which these engagements are to be stood 
to is at a distance, the price of stock is for the most part influenced 
by public events—peace or war; revenue; conduct of ministers; 
often by the fiat of a few merchants and speculators in the Bank 
parlour, &c.: but when the important day approaches, the influence 
of these external causes, with the exception of the last, diminishes 
greatly ; and the causes which affect the price of stock are chiefly to 
be sought for within a narrower circle—the antagonist parties them- 
selves, the close and personal combat of the bulls and bears. The 
day approaches, we are even at the 23rd of November. Mil- 
lions of stock are to be taken on the morrow, which the bulls have 
no means of paying for; millions, on the other hand, are engaged to 
be delivered, which the sellers do not possess. The great question now 
is, can the buyers take more than the sellers can deliver? or can the 
sellers deliver more than the buyers can take ? On these points de- 
ae the rise or fall of the price :—the question must speedily be 
ght to issue; every thing indicates the deep concentrating in- 
terest of the time, like two approximating armies on the eve of a 
battle, separated only by a ravine, or a stream—a single night: 
they muster in all their strength, closely watching each other's 
slightest movements, and concerting the manceuvres of the coming 
day. The great point of tactics at this moment is, on the part of 
the buyers, to persuade the sellers that they, the former, can take 
to more stock than the latter can deliver; or, on the part of the 
sellers, to persuade the other party that they can deliver more stock 
than the buyers can take. In the former case, to continue the figure 
of a campaign, the buyer gains the day by the retreat of his adver- 
sary without coming to the issue of a contest: the bear turns tail 
and retreats, that is, he becomes anxious and willing to buy in the 
stock which he has engaged to deliver; and the other party of 
course, taking advantage of his alarm, demands and obtains an ad- 
vanced price: if, on the contrary, the buyer’s nerves fail them first, 
the bull gives way, and the stock which he engaged to take is sold 
to his triumphant adversary at.a lowered price. Thus the affair 's 
often quietly settled before the final day and without contest. — 
This, however, is frequently not the case; and the struggle 1s de- 
layed till, and the question to be decided at, the last moment. We 
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will suppose this to be the case: it is now the morning of the 24th 
of November, the bulls and bears are confronted with each other, in 
actual and neaiy contact; one engaged to take, the other to deliver 
millions of stock more than they are able, respectively, to per- 

form :—ten o'clock strikes and business begins, often with more than 
ordinary order and quietness; but it is the stillness of deep and con- 
centrated interest and anxiety; the chill and me breathing 
of armies approaching to, and not yet warmed by, the conflict. Not, 
however, to hack this figure of a battle too much, and to beguile the 
reader into imagining that they are actually going d pas de charge 
to bayonet each other, and that he really hears the cries of the 
wounded as plainly as in the ‘ battle of Prague,” that is, before 
Hummel and Moscheles (Heaven bless ’em !) had pushed from our mu- 
sic-stools that once favourite piece, in listening to which we have often 
t ourselves galloping, gallantly and pleasantly enough, over 

the retreating Austrians—not I say to aggravate our voice to such a 
touching pitch, we will drop the long metaphor of war, and proceed 
in plainer language to detail the settlement of this apparently difli- 
cult. and interesting state of things, leaving to the reader’s imagi- 
nation the noise, struggle, and confusion of the scene. The regular 
of settlement then is simply thus: the buyers continue to 

take, and the sellers to deliver, stock, until it is apparent which can 
hold out longest, which can outflank the other. As soon, for instance, 
as it becomes evident that the buyers can take more stock than the 
sellers can deliver, it is pronounced a ‘ bear account;” the bear 
is transfixed by the bull: this latter clamours out to his adversary 
for the stock which he has engaged to deliver him; but the poor 
bear has no more to deliver, and offers to buy in the balance of 
his adversary : this is the signal for a sudden rise in the price; and 
the defeated bruins are obliged to buy in all they are deficient in, 
from their triumphant and often merciless conquerors. It will, we 
think, be unnecessary after this to state in detail the. reverse of this 
case; that is, when the sellers pour in more stock than the buyers can 
take, and pay for; and the bull, overpowered, is obliged to sell the 
balance at a great disadvantage to the victorious bear. The cla- 
mour, the struggle, and wild confusion of the scene, as the climax 
approaches to its full, can hardly be imagined, except, perhaps, by 
supposing, to assist the fancy, the contents of both our Zoological 
Gardens turned loose into Exeter Hall, to assist the theological 
disputes of some turbulent Bible Society, if there be such. We 
e, we confess, been so carried away by the epic nature of the 
subject we have been treating of, that we hardly know how to de- 
scend to points of less and accessorial interest: the allusion to the 
epic reminds us, however, that we have altogether omitted one ele- 
ment in that species of composition—an enumeration or catalogue 
raisonnée of the chiefs and leaders of the Stock Exchange. It must 
not thence be supposed that an equality of power and influence ex- 
ists here any more than in other bodies of men, whose talents are 
called forth by deep and exciting interests; or that the chiefs are 
elicient, as critics remark of those of the AEneid, in striking and 
distinctive qualities. We confess, however, that it would be more 
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any to parallel them with those of our Milton, than with the 
A 


chilles and Diomedes of old Homer, as the scene itself must-be 
allowed to resemble Pandemonium much more than the plains of 
‘Troy: there is, however, this discrepant circumstance in respect to 
both poets,—their great chiefs and leaders are well known, and always 
conspicuous, both in council and the fight; while the greater movers 
of Stock Exchange affairs, whether Gentile or Jew, are: little seen 
or known, even to the bulk of the members of that place. We 
should despair of giving within any thing like our limits, .any dis- 
tinct idea of the occult agency and secret machinations which ocea- 
sionally are brought to operate on the funds, either suddenly de- 
luging the market with stock, and occasioning a rapid fall ; or, on 
the contrary, sweeping away all the floating stock, and, by an arti- 
ficial scarcity, causing as unexpected a rise. These great capitalists 
and operators have, it is true, their agents and organs in the house, 
who, in general, soon get known to be such ; and the great point with 
lesser speculators is, to watch their course, and follow, as well as 
they can, in the wake of the great leviathans. Others there are, 
acting independently of secret combinations by the help of their own 
powers, intellectual and physical, who distinguish themselves among 
their fellows, and acquire, in many instances, riches as well as 
distinction in this singular and irregular avocation: but, though 
tempted, we cannot indulge in any notice of them on the present 
occasion, 

It may seem, we are aware, that we have treated these matters 
with a tone of levity not very consistent with the fatal effects whieh, 
in our former Article on this subject, we have assigned to them; and 
there would be some truth in such an accusation: but the fact 
is, that such levity is the tone of the place itself, and of the scenes 
which we have been describing. Man, even in his better feelings, is 
fashioned by the plastic force of circumstances: the soldier, however 
kindly moulded, sees unheedingly his comrades fall beside him jin 
the day of battle; the same causes operate in the Stock Exchange, 
where sympathy is exhausted and deadened by the rapidity and fre- 
quency with which men drop ruined beside us, and are thrown over- 
board out of sight. The smallest portion of commiseration bestowed 
on each quietly succeeding case of disaster would soon exhaust the 
stock of sympathy of the best supplied ‘* man of feeling :” although 
far removed as we now are from the scenes of these events, it may 
be said that we cannot exactly plead this excuse for our seeming want 
of seriousness on this occasion ; yet be it remembered that as the old 
charger, when he hears the bugle sound, forgets his age and altered 
condition, and fancies himself again ranging in the rank and charging 
with his troop, so we, warming our old imaginations by reverting 
to these scenes and events, have been, for the time, unwittingly 
actuated by the same ideas and feelings which were once and for 80 
long a period familiar to us. 

KAREL. 





